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TYP 
were purchased by the 
B. & O. Railroad Company 


to replace the Machines destroyed 
in their general offices by the 


Baltimore Fire 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 
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Talk this over with your 
doctor. If he says 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
| is all right for your hard 
_ cough, then take it. We 
are willing to leave it 
with him. He has the 
‘formula. Doctors have 
known it for 60 years, 











Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N. Y. 











Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


| Be., 50c., $1.00. J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mas 
| - 

| 
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For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
hew York 
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1 OFFER AT PAR AND ACCKUED INTEREST 


Great Northern Portland Cement Co. 
6 2 eee = 


First Mortgage 20-year Gola ‘Bonas. 
Coupon with Privilege of Registration. 
Denominations : $250.00, $500.00, $1,000.00 


Dated Nov. 1, 1904. Due Nov.1, 1924. Semi-annual interest payanle May land Nov-11in Gold Coin atthe Union Trust Co,, Detro’ 


and UNITED irares MORTGAGE & TRUST Co., New York. Principal payabie in Gold Coinat the Union Trust Co., Trustee, Detroit. 
Total Issue, $600,000 Walue of Security, $4,135,000 


Plant of the Great Northern Portland Cement Company, Marlborough, Mich. 
pants emeney derived from the sale esenet honGany r 
ng balance due on _ present - equipm ur- 
Ha ina erate Sr ahonbd complete t the one to 
the ca yo is. per day. - Taking this asa 
basis and running 330 days = the year : 


990,000 bbls, selling for $1.20 per bbl. 291, 188,000 
Figuring atthe Maximum cost as estimat 
by Prof. Carpenter, 7@ cents per bbl.,........693,000 


Total earnings per year, 495,000 
Interest on $600,000 bonds at 6%, 336,000 

“ “ 000 1st Preferred 

The total value of ihe P went ft owned by this Com- Seti .56,000 


pany, includ ng lands, mate buildin, machinerv and “ a ck rred 
si saos oS i. operation or being Tnecalled, is over 360, 000 Sid Preterm 


Th * being 1-7 of the value of the se- 
cur’ ty. — Common Stock dividends,........ 

eden per cent, of all the cement pete. in the United 
States is manufactured in Pennsylvania. The Great Nortnern e above shows earnings twelve times greater 
Portland Cement Company can manufacture cement at a lower thant the interest on the bonds. 
price and ship into Chicago, the great‘cement market of the The company will unquestionably make cement for 60 cents 
country, ss yh the freight rate the eastern manufactur- per papeet, when the equipmeat for 3,000 barrels per day is in- 
ers are O stalled 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


News-Tribane, Detroit—“ In especially strong hands,”’ 

Detroit Journal—“ The officers of the Great Northern are known all over Michigan as among the most capable business 
men in the State.’’ The Great Nortuern ought to be a gola mine for its stockholders. 

Detroit Free Press—“The substantial worth of this investment receives an additional guarantee in the high class of 
men at the head of this Company. 

Prof. Carpenter of Cornell University —*Unqueationsht the Srestest authority on the manufacture of Portland 
Cement in this country says: “The results uf my investigations as briefly indicated show that the Great Northern Portland 
Cement Company bas vpportunitles which are unsurpassed for the production of cement, at such cost and in such quantities as 
will enabie it to obtain a large profit.” 














U. S. Senator Julius C. Burrows: Da ayton, O. Herald, July 26, 1904. 
“TI was agreeably surprised to find such a large and well equip pped industry and a permanent village of such importance and 
magnitude. { consider the plant one of the greatest industries in Michigan.” 

United States Invester, Nov. 5, 1904: “Since early Spring tne Company has been running to its fullest capacity with 
dryers and kilns instaltied with good results, and on the average at better prices than most plants in Michigan. one Ge a less cost 
than any of them, The Company is making at present about 900 barrels of cement per day, bat the capacity the plant, if 
completed, woul be 4000 barrels per day.capacity, (for which the buildings are already erected). The cutlook ‘e considered 
very ee: ing.”’ 

it Tribune, Jan. 11, 1905. ‘‘ An inspection of the plant of the Great Northern Portland Cement Company indicates 
that it ‘is yo good its prophecy 1 to produce as g»od Portiand Cement asis made anywhere inthe country at a later cost 
tha =! obtained Sy most or allother plants. Many elements of economy are utilized by the Great Northein, which ton toward 
establishing the c) 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVESIMENT FOR CONSERVATIVE PEOPLE. 


Write for detailed information. 
HOWARD H. PARSONS, 82 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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ll 
Modern Religious Literature sent 
UNIT [ANISM free on application to Post Office 
Mission, WORCESTER, Mass. 
WANTED. .—Educated men of business ability ; teachers or 


rofessional men preferred. DD, ME guerenice 
id. y 4g age, qualificati ns, -- ba EA co., 
ew Yor! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subecsteee Payable in otvenes: one year, 
$2.00; Singte Copies, 10 cen 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. wen O. Pratt, Mgr. 
none 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


yy EUROPE, Z une 22, 1905. Includes Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Gresee, etc. Delightful tour over two months. 
h season. Ad HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TouRs, Plainfield, N.J. 























EUROPE, iircagnout. ‘Small party. 6800, Also 


special art tour. mets st on nce. LE, Watertown W., Mass. 





ADIRONDACKS. 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest lands 
_ near Paul Smith's, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N.Y. wrbLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


boxe SANITARIUM 





Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 2% 
years’ camertence : late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
State H. spital ; runt before deciding. 
SPENCEK KINNEY, M. D., Easton, 


Lakewood, N. J. "™viinscemete 


A quiet, besnetinn tome hotel. oni semua Ge o Ay weed fires 
private and public baths; steam heat; electric light. Rates 318 
per week and up. It is as clean as a new cman People come 
again and send their friends. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled ** Heli- 
days in England,’’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the Harwich 
Heok of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Linc, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp, Address, 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York. 


f Ghe | 
Shoreham 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


town, N 
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Limited 


The maximum degree of safety, 
comfort and speed surrounds 
the passenger to the Pacific 
Coast on this the most luxurious 
train inthe world. The route is 
the most direct and is over the 
only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River. The train is perfect 
in all its appointments, is elec- 
tric lighted throughout; less 
than three days en route via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


leaving Chicago daily at 8.cop.m. 
Another fast through train to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Portland, without 
change, leaves at 11.00 p. m. daily. 


The Best of Everything 
Ali agents sell tickets via this line. 


Full information, time schedules, maps 
and book on California on application. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


GRAND ATLANTIC 


(NEVER CLOSED) 


Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Roome en suite with private baths, including hot and cold 
sea water. Delightful sun- partons, steam heated. Excellent 
table. Rates per Coach ieee $10 scratch Capacity 700. Write 


for 1995 boo! 
c. MITCHELL & CO. 
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Hotel Dennis 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The world’s famous Winter and Spring 
resort is most attractive and the climate 
never more invigorating than at this 
season of the year. 

HOTEL DENNIS is delightfully lo- 
cated, directly facing the Ocean and Board- 
walk,and offers an unobstructed view from 
all parts of the house. 

Large heated sun parlor on first floor 
and smaller sun parlors on each sleeping 
floor, all overlooking the ocean. Hot and 
cold sea water in private baths. Golf 
Links in fine condition. Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


Lakewood 


Among the Fiees of New Jersey. A Sehoaete and health 
ul Fall, Winter and Spring Reso 


The Laurel House 
Now Open. 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager 


The Laurel in the Pines 


Now Open. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Manager 


HESE hotele are well-known throughout the counter 
high standar tain 


d of excellence 
the Seeclent patronage which they bave entertained for the long 


term of yearé since the inception of Lakewood as a resort. 
Reached by New Jersey Central Railroad. 


(ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Pian 
Tepe a d Breakfast and Dinner. 
mens alll with from #550 pe per Day up. 


a3 ie By a aga fat 


my nal 




















Guistne of ie 
oof this hotel and 
and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


"” WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Remains open 
throughout the year. 
Every Known comfort 
and convenience. Golf 
privileges: running 
water in Bed rooms. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 


D. S. WHITE, President. . 
New York Rep. at 289 Fourth Ave. 








SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 80 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be done 
in a Sanitarium properly equipped and devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Crippled and 
Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be corrected 
without surgical operations, plaster paris ap 
or painful treatment of any ‘rind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S. A, 
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BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 








BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County “Estate 


__ § Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 
Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 


{ A I Our Guarantee 
BacKed by the Banks. 
The Evans Vacuum Gap gently draws the blood to the scalp, rendering it loose and pliab! 
and causing a delightful feelin exhilaration. By helping’ natere to carry food fo ne 
oils 


of 
hair roots, it prevents the hair From falling, stimulates a natural secretion of the and induces 


anormal growthof hair. Used a few minutes each day the Evans Vacuum 
satisfactory results in from four to six weeks. . ; etait 


OUR GUARANTEE 
We will send you by prepaid express an Evans Vacuum Cap to use thirty days, and all we ask 


of you is to deposit the price of the appliance in any bank in Saint Louis during the trial period, 
subject to your own order. 


If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair within this time to i i 

mgibet es ry a simply netky the b ange a oa will return your o—_ venaliage:0 
e effect of the vacuum is pleasant. gives the scalp vigorous exercise without rubb 

and induces free and active circulation without the use of drugs or lotions. a 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
453 Fullerton Bldg., - - - St. Louis, Mo. 











URPEE’ SEEDS GROW _ AND 
- WIN MORE PRIZES 


than the products of any other brand! Besides several Gold Medals, they won a Grand Prize 
for vegetables at the St. Louis Exposition. %@= If you intend to try Burpee’s Seeds, we will 
mail free our Complete Catalogue of 178 pages with beautiful colored plates and illustrations 
from photographs taken at our famous FoRDHOOK Farms, the largest trial grounds in America. 


write TO-DAY. W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., SEED Growers, PHILADELPHIA 


PETER MOLLER’S What Ils Daus’ Tip-Top? 
COD LIVER OIL Dopl 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





























is digestible, easily assimilated, Bee, Bede iP aoe BO ICAL OE chs. 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 


BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. Clear the Throat and 
Schieffelin @ Co., New York. Strengthen the Voice. 











r, 


ituille 





Top” i 
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The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 


Buy the Way the Dealer Does 


save one-third of your purchase money. We are the only house 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by buyifig carriages and harness from our factory. We 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. Werefund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 





N.Y. Subway Profits 


The largest profits of the last four years in New 
York Real Estate have been made along the upper 
Manhattan subway. 

I can offer you like opportunity in the next great 
subway extension. 


Nassau-Beekman Bldg., New York. 








Bay State Furnaces 


Represent the 
highest type of 








ing apparatus. 
They are made of 
the highest grade 
materials only 
and are carefully 
constructed and 
fitted by skilled 
mechanics. 


Remember the name—‘ BAY STATE.” 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


44 State St. 210 Water St., 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Sn 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















WANTED 


‘ .—Assistant Librarian, college graduate, between 
W AN == Must have presence and address, energy and ex- 
ecutive ability. Library experience desirable, but not essential, if 
candidate possesses high personal and educational qualifications. 
Addcess 

F., M, CRUNDEN. 








Public Library, St. Louis, Mo, 





[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE === 


IN JARS AND |, gg ———— 
genefal use. 
qui print. V: 4 oe Ww" ) 
rong — corners will not curl. Lai 
bottle now sold for 5c.( bymail,10c.) In Mam J - 14 2) 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


 PACE’S MUCILAGE 
2 02. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c, 


Lt PAGE’S GLUE-1 oz., 10c.; by 
m: se bat. oe ube RUSSTA CEMENT Sas 
CO., 155 Rssex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





READING NOTICES 





REDUGED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inaugue 
ration of President Roosevelt. 

On account of the pengivetin of President “Roose- 
velt on March 4th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell round-trip tickets to Washington, March 
2d, 3d and 4th, good for return oes e until March 
8th, inclusive, from New York, Philadelphia, Potts- 
ville, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., Lancas- 
ter, Harrisburg and intermediate stations; from all 
stations on the Delaware Division, and from all sta- 
tions in the State of New Jersey, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit of ticket 
with Joint Agent {n Washington on-or before March 
8 and payment of fee of $1.00 will secure extension of 
return limit to leave Washington on or before March 
18th. For specific rates and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents.—Adv. 





WASHINGTON. 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad 


February 21st is the date on which will be run the 
next Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover a period 
of three days, affording ample time to visit all the 
peinetoel points of interest at the National Capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the new Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommodations. 

14.50 or $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
rom Trenton, and proportionate rates from other 
points, according to hotel selected. Rates cover accom- 
modations at hotel for two days. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on March 9th and 234, 
April 6th and 24th, and May 18th. 

For itineraries and full information avply to Ticket 
Agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 268 
Fifth avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 
delphia.—Adv.. SK Eta 
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6% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





“HOW | | 
BECAME 


AN 
=mG NURSE’’ 
Ft a 


aan 


A BOOK of plainly told stories of 
unusual interest in which a score 
of Chautauqua nurses tell of success 
won by the study of our courses. 
We teach this profession by mail; 
hosts of our graduates earning $12 to 
$30 a week, to whom we refer, This 
book and full information of the na- 
ture of our work will be sent without 
expense to interested readers. 


The Ghautaugua Schoo! of Nursing 


201 Man Sr., Jamestown, N. Y. 








For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a ~4 of ha gage sp 
vant die ak Gas yuteas ligne 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Butliding. 
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Survey of the World 


Great interest 
has been shown 
throughout the 
country in the Senate’s disagreement 
with the President concerning the 
treaties of arbitration. Not having been 
diverted from its purpose by the argu- 
ments and assurances of Mr. Roosevelt, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations last 
week unanimously recommended an 
amendment that requires every case se- 
lected for arbitration to be submitted, as 
a separate treaty, to the Senate for ap- 


The Senate at Variance 
with the President 


proval, which can be given only by a 


two-thirds vote. Among those who re- 
ported this recommendation were Messrs. 
Lodge, Spooner, Foraker and Kean, re- 
garded as the President’s intimate per- 
sonal or political friends. The amend- 
ment is the substitution of “treaty ” for 
“agreement ” in the sentence which pro- 
vides that a special agreement shall be 
made with respect to each case selected 
for the arbitrators. When the treaties 
were taken up in executive session (on 
the roth) it was seen that the amend- 
ment would probably be approved. Final 
action was deferred until the 11th, and 
before that day’s session there was sent 
by the President to Mr. Cullom (chair- 
man of the committee) and published, a 
long letter, in which Mr. Roosevelt char- 
acterized the amendment as “a step 
backward” and “a specific pronounce- 
ment against the whole principle of a 
general arbitration treaty ”: 


“As amended, we would have a treaty of 
arbitration which in effect will do nothing but 
Tecite that this Government will, when it 
deems it wise, hereafter enter into treaties of 
arbitration. Inasmuch as we, of course, now 
have the power to enter into any treaties of 


arbitration, and inasmuch as to pass those 
amended treaties does not in the smallest de- 
gree facilitate settlements by arbitration, to 
make them would in no way further the cause 
of international peace. It would not, in my 
judgment, be wise or expedient to try to secure 
the assent of the other contracting Powers to 
the amended treaties, for even if such assent 
were secured, we should still remain precisely - 
where we were before, save where the situa- 
tion may be changed a little for the worse. 
There would not even be the slightest benefit 
that might obtain from the more general state- 
ment that we intend hereafer, when we can 
come to an agreement with foreign Powers as 
to what shall be submitted, to enter into arbi- 
tration treaties; for we have already, when we 
ratified The Hague treaty with the various 
signatory Powers, solemnly declared such to 
be our intention; and nothing is gained by 
reiterating our adherence to the principle while 
refusing to provide any means of making our 
intention effective.” 

It was his opinion, he added, that “ this 
Government” had power to enter into 
general treaties of arbitration; but if it 
had no power to do so, then it seemed 
to him to be better not to attempt to make 
them, “ rather than to make the attempt 
in such shape that they shall accomplish 
literally nothing whatever when made.” 
His judgment in this case was, also, that 
if the amendment should be adopted it 
would be his duty to refrain from en- 
deavoring to secure a ratification of the 
treaties by the other contracting Powers. 
This letter was read in executive ses- 
sion. During the debate which followed 
Messrs. Spooner, Lodge, Foraker and 
others, while expressing their highest re- 
gard for the President, argued earnestly 
that the Senate should insist upon pre- 
serving its constitutional right to partici- 
pate in the making of agreements with 


34t 





342 


foreign Powers. Mr. Spooner held that 
the Senate could not delegate its func- 
tions to the Executive. Mr. Lodge said 
that his close personal relations with the 
President made it difficult to oppose him 
in this matter, but his conscience com- 
pelled him to do so. It is believed by 
some that the affair of the Santo Do- 
mingo protocol had weight in determin- 
ing the attitude of a majority. Mr. Fair- 
banks and Mr. O. H. Platt supported the 
President. Mr. Platt’s motion for delay 
and adjournment was defeated, 45 to 13, 
and the seven treaties, as amended, were 
ratified by a vote of 50 to 9. Letters 
from Ex-Secretary John W. Foster, Ex- 
Attorney-General MacVeagh and An- 
drew Carnegie approving this action 
have since been published. It is admitted 
that the text of the treaties was submit- 
ted to the committee before they were 
signed, several months ago, and was then 
approved by every member except Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. McCreary. This en- 
couraged Mr. Hay to go on with the 
work and to assure foreign Powers that 
the agreements, as negotiated and signed, 
would be accepted by the Senate. 


os 


The statehood bill passed 
last year in the House pro- 
vided for two new States— 
one formed by annexing Indian Terri- 
tory to Oklahoma, and the other by the 
union of Arizona and New Mexico. In 
the Senate, on the 7th inst., the bill was 
passed, but with important changes. 
Arizona is left out, New Mexico is ad- 
mitted by itself, and the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the proposed State of Ok- 
lahoma is prohibited for twenty-one 
years. The people of Arizona had stren- 
uously objected to the proposed consol- 
idation of their Territory with New 
Mexico. In committee of the whole, the 
amendment (Senator Bard’s) excluding 
Arizona and admitting New Mexico, was 
carried by a vote of 42 to 40; in the 
Senate it was lost by a tie; but after- 
ward, slightly changed in form, it was 
adopted by a vote of 40 to 37, twelve 
Republicans joining a majority of the 
Democrats in supporting it. Because 
action was taken upon many amendments 
during an exciting debate, the bill as it 
stands is defective. It was thought that 
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Senator Kearns’s amendment, giving to 
Utah about 7,000 square miles of Arizona 
(north of the Colorado River), had been 
taken out, but it was not. The Repub- 


licans of the House have decided in 
caucus (112 to 33) to insist upon the 
original House aap 


Complications aris- 
ing out of the 
protocol or agree- 
ment with Santo Domingo still excite 
discussion. A new agreement was 
signed on the 8th. It does not (as the 
first one did) guarantee the integrity 
of Dominican territory, but binds the 
United States to respect that integrity. 
There is also a provision that it shall 
not take effect until after ratification 
by our Senate and the Dominican 
Congress. It became known on the 
goth that Admiral Sigsbee had taken 
possession of the custom house at 
Monte Christi and placed Lieutenai.t- 
Commander Leiper in charge as Col- 
lector. On the same day Judge John T. 
Abbott, Financial Agent under the ar- 
bitral award of July 14th, 1904, arrived 
at New York from Puerto Plata, the 
port where he has had charge of the 
customs receipts. He asserted that all 
the island’s ports of entry, Puerto 
Plata and Monte Christi excepted, had 
been taken in charge by our Govern- 
ment on the Ist inst., under the proto- 
col of January 2oth, and that on the 
3d negotiations were in progress for 
control of Monte Christi. To obtain 
the money required by the arbitral 
award ($37,500 a month), “ it has not 
been necessary,” said he, “to go be- 
yond Puerto Plata,” because the re- 
ceipts there had been $45,000 in No- 
vember, $51,000 in December and $47, 
ooo in January. On the following 
day, Commander Dillingham (who had 
just arrived in Washington) denied 
Judge Abbott’s assertion that custom 
houses had been taken under the pro 
tocol, saying that the only custom 
houses held by our Government were 
those of Puerto Plata and Monte 
Christi, both under the arbitral award. 
The State Department denied that 
Puerto Plata’s receipts had been suffi- 
cient, saying that on the claim only 
$90 000 had been paid, altho $150,000 
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was due, and explaining that Monte 
Christi had been taken because im- 
ports had been diverted to it from 
Puerto Plata. It also said that the 
instructions to Admiral Sigsbee were 
based upon the arbitral agreement, and 
not upon the protocol. The arbitral 
agreement provides that the custom 
houses at Monte Christi, Samana and 
Sanchez may be taken, if Puerto Plata’s 
receipts are insufficient, “ or in case of 
other manifest necessity, or if the 
Dominican Government shall so re- 
quire.” It is explained by the State 
Department that the Dominican Gov- 
ernment (President Morales) did re- 
quest that Monte Christi be taken. 
That port has been the stronghold of 
revolutionary disaffection, and it is as- 
serted that in May last Morales com- 
promised with the revolutionists there 
by an agreement (formally witnessed 
by Commander Dillingham) permit- 


’ ting them to retain control of their cus- 


tom house. At the request of Morales 
this custom house now is taken by our 
Government. Thus the revolutionists 
are deprived of sinews of war as well 
as of opportunities for “ graft?’ There- 
fore it is thought that revolutions have 
effectively been discouraged. Some 
critics point out that Monte Christi’s 
custom house has not been taken by 
the Financial Agent, as provided by 
the arbitral award, but by the United 
States Navy. Others are saying that 
the arbitral agreement is not binding, 
because action upon it by the Senate 
was not taken. 


What is known as the 
Townsend-Esch bill, 
concerning railway 
rates, was passed in the House on the 
oth by a vote of 326to 17. It increases 
by two the number of the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
empowers the Commission to declare 
a reasonable rate in place of one found 
to be unreasonable, makes this new 
rate operative after 30 days’ notice, 
provides for an appeal to a court of re- 
view within 60 days and creates this 
court (the Court of Transportation), 
which is to be composed of five Cir- 
cuit Court judges designated by the 
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President, who is authorized to in- 
crease the present number of such 
judges by five. Having at first sup- 
ported a similar bill of their own 
(which was rejected), the Democrats 
then voted for the Republican bill. 
The most notable speech opposing 
such legislation was the one made by 
Mr. McCall (Republican), of Massa- 
chusetts. The 17 negative votes came 
from New England and the Middle 
States—of the 11 Republicans, 5 were 
from Pennsylvania and 3 from New 
York. The Stevens bill, aimed at pri- 
vate car lines, is still in committee. 
There will. be ‘no action upon the 
House Rate bill in the Senate at this 
session. Senator Aldrich has gone to 
Europe. It is expected that Senator 
Kean will introduce a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation by the Sen- 
ate committee during the summer, and 
that the resolution will be adopted.— 
Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, Attor- 
ney-General in Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term, and F. N. Judson, a prominent 
lawyer, of St. Louis, have been ap- 
pointed special assistants by Attorney- 
General Moody to examine the charges 
against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railway Company, and to conduct 
the prosecution of the company if the 
evidence calls for such action. Both 
are Democrats. Officers of the com- 
pany will not be Panes, 


Additional force has been 
given to the charges against 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon 
(recently indicted three times) by the 
confession of his law partner, Judge A. 
H. Tanner, in court at Portland, where 
he admitted, last week, that he had com- 
mitted perjury in testifying on January 
31st before the Grand Jury. He had since 
been in torture, he said, especially after 
learning that the Government had evi- 
dence enough to indict both himself and 
his son. An agreement between Mitchell 
and Tanner has been produced, providing 
that Mitchell should have the proceeds 
of practice in the Federal courts, and 
Tanner the proceeds of practice in land 
and other cases before the Departments. 
Tanner swore that this was made and 
signed in 1901; he confesses that it did 
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not exist until December last, when his 
son prepared it. He expects to be called 
as a witness in the land fraud cases and 
says he will tell the truth. There is a 
new indictment against Congressman 
Williamson (of Oregon), who is accused 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government 
of the land procured by the applications 
of 100 persons. A long letter recently 
written to Judge Tanner by Senator 
Mitchell is given to the public. It ap- 
pears to give instructions as to testimony, 
and Tanner is urged to “ burn ” it “ with- 
out fail.”—In resolutions introduced in 
the Wyoming Senate, but tabled there 
by a vote of 18 to 5, the following 
charges against United States Senator 
Francis E. Warren are made; that C. M. 
Smith, his brother-in-law, while remain- 
ing in Wyoming, has been drawing 
$2,200 a year on the Senate pay roll as 
clerk of the Senator’s Committee, and 
turning over this salary to the Senator ; 
that Hiram Sapp, while remaining in 
Wyoming, has drawn $1,440 a year as 
assistant clerk, the Senator receiving the 
money ; that F. E. Warren, the Senator’s 
son, has been drawing pay as assistant 
clerk, while remaining in Harvard Uni- 
versity; that the Senator has fenced in 
great areas of public land, in violation 
of law, and has leased his own property 
to the Government for a post office. To 
a reporter, Senator Warren said he would 
not dignify the charges by making any 
answer.—C. W. Post, a prominent man- 
ufacturer, in a petition read in the Senate 
last week, asks for an investigation as 
to the connection of Senator T. C. Platt 
with an alleged combination of express 
companies. He declares that Mr. Platt, 
in the interest of this combination, has 
sought to prevent action upon a bill for 
postal currency, because it would affect 
the express companies’ business. The 
Senator is president of one of the com- 
panies. 
at 

It is expected 
that the Kansas 
House will pass 
this week a bill recently passed by the 
Senate of that State, providing for the 
establishment and operation by the 
State of an oil refinery at Peru (in the 
Kansas oil district), and appropriating 
$400,000 for the project. The output 
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of this oil district is about 40,000 bar- 
relsa day. The only buyer is the local 
branch of the Standard Oil Company, 
which pipes oil to its refineries. This 
buyer has steadily reduced the average 
price paid from more than one dollar to 
47 cents a barrel, to the dissatisfaction 
of several hundred producing compa- 
nies and several thousand holders of 
their stock. On the 1oth, three days 
after the Senate’s action, the Standard 
ordered all its work in the Kansas field 
stopped. This included work on an 
additional pipe line. The company is 
said to dislike very much not only the 
State Refinery bill, but also another 
bill making its pipe lines common car- 
riers, open to all shippers and refiners. 
Its action has probably insured the 
passage of both bills in the House, 
where the fate of them had been in 
doubt. Thousands of letters have been 
received by legislators, urging them to 
pass the measures. Resolutions in 
support of them have been adopted by 
various associations of oil producers, 
who will send petitions to Washing- 
ton, asking that leases of oil land in 
Indian Territory be not renewed or ex- 
tended, because the Standard seeks to 
obtain control of - 


In Samar, the Pula- 
janes have not been 
subdued, altho many 
of them have been killed, and nearly 
200 have been sent to prison. Addi- 
tional engagements were reported last 
week. The army is assisting the 
scouts and constabulary in operations 
against the fanatical savages, about 
1,000 of whom are associated in one 
band, whose camping place in the 
mountains has been discovered. Cav- 
alry are pursuing the ladrones in 
Cavité and Batangas (Luzon), who 
have released the wife and children of 
ex-Governor Trias. A ransom for 
these captives had been demanded.— 
In a message to Congress the Presi- 
dent points out that there should be a 
scientific survey of the islands, because 
they present so many novel and inter- 
esting questions relating to ethnology, 
their fauna and flora and their mineral 
resources. Referring to a report of a 
committee of the National Academy of 
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Sciences, he asks that provision be 
nade for the appointment of a board 
‘o superintend surveys and explora- 
tions. 

& 


The President took the 
occasion of Lincoln’s 
Birthday to make a not- 
able address to the Republican Club 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where was the largest dinner ever held 
in this city. Anticipating his later 
visit to the South he selected as his 
topic that of Justice to the Negro. He 
recognized the difficulties of the prob- 
lems, especially in the South, but also 
spoke freely as to the wrongs that were 
inflicted in the North. Some of his 
most salient utterances were these: 


“Tt is in the South that we find in its most 
acute phase one of the gravest problems be- 
fore our people; the problem of so dealing 
with the man of one color as to secure him 
the rights that no one would grudge him if 
he were of another color. To solve this prob- 
lem, it is, of course, necessary to educate him 
to perform the duties, a failure to perform 
which will render him a curse to himself and 
to all around him. ; 

“Our effort should be to secure to each 
man, whatever his color, equality of oppor- 
tunity, equality of treatment before the law. 
As a people striving to shape our actions. in 
accordance with the great law of righteousness 
we cannot afford to take part in or be indiffer- 
ent to the oppression or maltreatment of any 
man who, against crushing disadvantages, has 
by his own industry, energy, self-respect and 
perseverance struggled upward to a position 
which would entitle him to the respect of his 
fellows, if only his skin were of a different 
nue, 

“Every generous impulse in us revolts at 
the thought of thrusting down instead of help- 
ing up such a man. To deny any man the fair 
treatment granted to others no better than he 
is to commit a wrong upon him—a wrong sure 

react in the long run upon those guilty of 
such denial. The only safe principle upon 
which Americans can act is that o/ ‘all men 
up, not that of ‘some men down. If in any 
community the level of intelligence, morality 
and thrift among the colored men can be 
raised, it is, humanly speaking, sure that the 
same level among the whites will be raised to 
an even higher degree; and it is no less sure 
that the debasement of the blacks will in the 
end carry with it an attendant debasement of 
the whites. 

“The colored man’s self-respect entitles him 
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to do that share in the political work of the 
country which is warranted by his individual 
ability and integrity and the position he has 
won for himself.” 


Another remark was to the effect that 
after all the negro must help himself 
while helped by others. “ Help him 


if he stumbles, but if he lies down let 
him stay.” 


s 


Crown Prince Gustaf has 
been made regent of Swe- 
den and Norway on ac- 
count of the illness of King Oscar II. 
King Oscar is now seventy-six years 
old, and while he 
is not dangerously 
ill, no specific dis- 
ease is reported, 
still he does not 
consider himself 
strong enough to 
conduct the Gov- 
ernment during the 
present difficult 
situation caused by 
the disagreement 
of Norway and 
Sweden on the 
Consular question. 
Norway insists 
upon its own Con- 
sul and in every possible way in- 
creasing its independence of Sweden. 
Prince Gustaf has been temporary re- 
gent twice before in the last five years, 
when his father was incapacitated. 


& 


The assassin of Soi- 
saton Soininen, Pro- 
curator General of 
Finland, has been identified as Karl 
Lenard Hohenthal. He is 28 years 
old, the son of a Lutheran pastor, and 
was a student in medicine at Helsing- 
fors University for two years. He 
then became a practitioner of massage 
at Stockholm and lived recently in St. 
Petersburg. He obtained access to the 
Procurator General by dressing in a 
Russian uniform and presenting the 
card of a Russian officer. He at once 
drew a revolver and fired four shots, 
one of which took effect in the breast 
of the Procurator, killing him instant- 
ly. His son, a youth of 17, rushed into 
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the room and fired several times at the 
assassin, wounding him in the knee 
and shoulder. The latter returned the 


fire, thus using his last shot, which 
doubtless he intended for himself, as 
he was apparently following the exam- 
ple of Eugene Schauman, who recently 
killed See Bobrikoff. 


The International Com- 
mission, which is sitting 
in Paris to determine 
the facts in regard to the firing of the 
Russian Baltic fleet on the Hull fishing 
fleet, has concluded the taking of evi- 
dence. The testimony was directly con- 
tradictory and throws no light on what 
actually occurred. The English fisher- 
men testified that they saw no Japanese 
torpedo boats and the Russian officers 
swore that they did see them. The Brit- 
ish hold that they have established the 
following points: 

“First—That no torpedo boats or destroy- 
ers were in the vicinity of the incident, as 
shown by the declarations of the fishermen 
and the official statements of various Govern- 
ments that no torpedo boats belonging to their 
fleets were in that neighborhood, and that 
therefore the Russians made a mistake, largely 
as the result of apprehension that an attack 
was about to occur. 

“Second—That fire was opened without 
sufficient reason, and was continued for an 
unreasonable time after the mistake had been 
detected. 

“Third-—That no effort was made to suc- 
cor the sinking ships or the wounded. 

“Fourth—That not the slightest irregular- 
ity was shown in the conduct of the innocent 
fishing fleet.” 


The Russian agents sum up their case 
in these words: 


“The Imperial Russian Government there-~ 
fore maintains that the fire of the Russian 
squadron was ordered and executed in the 
legitimate accomplishments of the military 
duties of the commander of the squadron. 

“The Imperial Government sincerely de- 
plores that the incident resulted in innocent 
victims, and therefore the Admiral’s respon- 


The North Sea 
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sibility being eliminated, the Russian Govern 
ment expresses its readiness to make material 
reparation by indemnifying the innocent vic- 
tims, referring the amount and partition of 
the indemnities to the permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration at The Hague.” 


The Admirals will hold daily private 
sessions to deliberate upon the decision. 
It is expected that some days will elapse 
before a decision -" reached. 


Rumors of the voluntary or 
enforced retirement of General 
Kurdpatkin have not materialized, nor is 
there any known foundation to the many 
reports from various sources of peace 
negotiations. The command of the Sec- 
ond Manchurian army recently resigned 
by General Gripenberg, who is now seri- 
ously ill at Irkutsk, has been given to 
General Baron Kaulbars, an ex-diplomat, 
who has taken a prominent part in Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian affairs. Scouting 
parties of Japanese cavalry have shown 
remarkable boldness in going behind the 
Russian lines. Some Japanese officers 
made the complete circuit of the Rus- 
sian position, on the north, a ride of 250 
miles, and a cavalry raid from the west 
destroyed a bridge and a short stretch of 
track on the railroad between Mukden 
and Harbin. The villages in possession of 
the Japanese on the western bank of the 
Hun River are being strongly fortified. 
The Russians are getting supplies from 
the west by the way of the Chinese rail- 
road terminating at Sin-Min-Tung and 
the probable aim of the Japanese activity 
to the west of the Hun is to cut this off. 
British correspondents recently in Muk- 
den report that the city is the scene of the 
greatest activity and confusion, and pre- 
dict a speedy retreat northward to Tie- 
Ling (Tie Pass). P 


The disorder in Polish 
cities still continues and the 
strikers show no inclination 
to return to work. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of the province of Warsaw threat- 
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ened to treat the employers as strikers if 
they closed the factories, but the few 
workmen who returned were compelled 
by proffered and actual violence to stop 
work. Many of the manufacturers paid 
one-third or one-half wages to the men 
who were striking, but as the strike con- 
tinued these payments were stopped. 
This increased the resentment of the 
strikers and led in some places to re- 
newed outbreaks. In Lodz and vicinity 
there are 100,000 men out. They de- 
mand an eight-hour day with pay at the 
rate of 20 kopecks (10 cents) per hour. 
This is regarded as impossible by the em- 
ployers since it is between three and four 
times the present rate, and they offer, as 
their ultimate concession, a ten-hour day 
with an increase of 5 to 15 per cent. and 
a reduction in rents. Business is at a 
standstill, the street car service sus- 
pended, the shops mostly closed and the 
streets patrolled by troops, of whom 
there are some 10,000 at Lodz. Govern- 


or-General Tchertkoff announces that all 
the strikers living outside the district will 
be expelled and sent home unless they 


return to work. A crowd of workmen at 
Lodz who were demanding half-pay 
from their employers, were fired upon by 
the troops and 40 or more killed and 200 
wounded. The strikers at some estab- 
lishments compelled the payment of ad- 
vance wages by threatening to burn the 
mills and, in one case, by holding a pistol 
to the head of the proprietor. The 
extension of the strike to Sosnovice in- 
creases the disturbance on account of 
shutting off the coal supply of this re- 
gion. Here the industries are largely 
in the hands of Germans and represent 
an investment of $10,000,000 of Prus- 
sian capital. In the procession of 4,000 
strikers through the city were several 
high German officials, who were captured 
and compelled to participate. The city 
is under martial law and garrisoned by 
10,000 troops. The Emperor Nicholas 
has permitted the importation of coal 
from Silesia duty free during the strike. 
The works which remained open were 
guarded by soldiers, who fired upon the 
mobs refusing to disperse, in several in- 
stances, killing and wounding 50 to 100 
of the strikers and by-standers. At 
Radom, Modrzeff, and other points in 
Russian Poland similar conditions are re- 
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ported, and strikes have again broken 
out in the Baku oil region with even 
greater violence than prevailed there a 
few months ago. 


The reports that St. 
Petersburg was re- 
stored to its normal 
condition were evidently premature. The 
new strike began, as before, in the Puti- 
loff Iron Works, where 12,000 men went 
out, and extended to the Government’s 
cartridge factory in Vassili Ostrov, em- 
ploying 5,000 hands, and five establish- 
ments in the Viborg quarter. Altogether 
there are some 30,000 men involved in 
the strike. The demands of the work- 
men are both political and economic. 
They repudiate the committee of work- 
men received by the Czar as a delegation 
of their representatives, because they 
were not elected by the workmen but se- 
lected by the Government, and they ask 
for an opportunity of meeting and freely 
discussing their grievances and a recep- 
tion by the Czar of their own elected 
deputation duly empowered to present a 
statement of their claims. They also de- 
mand an eight-hour day, an increase of 
20 per cent. in their wages and a share 
in the profits of the industry. The eight- 
hour day they attempted to secure for 
themselves by stopping work every day 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Governor- 
General Trepoff has ordered all the Gov- 
erment factories to be closed unless the 
men return to work under the old condi- 
tions. He has so effectually policed the 
city that there is no probability of the 
assembling of the workmen in large 
enough numbers to effect demonstrations 
like those of last month. The Revolu- 
tionary Socialists have circulated a proc- 
lamation to stir up an armed revolt, 
using the following language: 


The Russian 
Labor Movement 


“In order to gain victory we must organize 
a vast workmen’s army. Then, again, we will 
start for the palace to present our demands, 
not without weapons, not with ikons and not 
with supplications, but with arms in our hands 
under the blood red standard of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party.” 


Several widows and wounded men have 
refused to accept any assistance from 
the 50,000 rubles donated by the Czar 
and Czarina for their relief. The Gov- 
ernment has increased wages in all the 
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governmental works and raised the pay 
of railway employees 15 to 20 per cent.— 
There is much to indicate that the work- 
men have the sympathy and approval of 
many in the higher classes, including the 
employers. The Society of Russian Iron 
Masters, representing $500,000,000 of 
capital, has memorialized Sergius Witte, 
president of the Committee of Ministers, 
that normal relations between the work- 
men and their employers are only possi- 
ble with a system of government based 
on justice and with the participation of 
both employers and employees im legis- 
lation, equality for all before the law, 
inviolability of domicile, the right te hold 
meetings and to strike, protection for 
workers against the attacks of strikers, 
freedom of speech and press, and uni- 
versal compulsory education. A con- 
ference of the physicians of Moscow 
presented resolutions to the zemstvo. de- 
claring their sympathy with the demands 
of the St. Petersburg workmen, attacking 
the bureaucracy, deploring the massacre 
of January 22d and advocating the stop- 
page of the war. They state that they 
would be willing to strike in support of 
their principles if it were not for leaving 
the city without medical aid. The stu- 
dents of the Technological Institute held 
a mass meeting in favor of constitutional 
government and against the continuation 
of the war. The students of the Theo- 
logical Seminary adopted resolutions 
condemning the manifesto of the Holy 
Synod, which attributed the disorders to 
foreign interference, and demanding 
constitutional reforms. The rector of 
the seminary has been dismissed. Gov- 
ernor-General Trepoff summoned before 
him the chief of the Department of Edu- 
cation and the heads of the colleges and 
ordered them to reopen school work on 
February 26th. After that date all stu- 
dents refusing to attend will be expelled. 
lf it is found that a majority of the 
students are mutinous or that the pro- 
fessors have sided with them the uni- 
versities and schools will be closed and 
education suspended. Prince Gagarin, 
Director of the Polytechnic, and others 
are said to have replied that it was im- 
possible to reopen the institutions so long 
as they were liable to police interference. 
Many of the students of the University, 
the Military and Medical academies have 
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refused to obey the order to resume their 
studies until the demands of the work- 
men and constitutional reforms are 
granted. The Director of the Nevski 
naval construction yard has refused to 
dismiss the workmen whose names have 
been presented to him by the police as 
ringleaders of the strikers, on the ground 
that they are skilled laborers whom it 
would be impossible to replace. 
ed 


Minister of Finance Kokovs- 
off, in accordance with the 
request of the Czar, prepared 
a t for the Council of Ministers on 
the labor question which has been ap- 
proved by the Czar and in part put into 
effect by an imperial decree. The report 
recommends that strikes be regarded as 
economic movements as they are in other 
countries, instead of being punishable as 
breaches of public order as they now are 
by Russian law. The Minister recom- 
mends that certain organizations of 
workingmen be permitted and that sick 
and hospital funds be jointly adminis- 
tered by employers and employees. He 
thinks that it is possible to make the work- 
ing day ten hours, with nine hours for 
night work, and to fix a date for the intro- 
duction of an eight-hour day. The ukase 
of the Czar appoints Senator Shidovsky, 
a member of the Council of the Empire, 
to organize a committee to investigate 
the condition of the working classes of 
St. Petersburg, the committee to be com- 
posed of representatives of Governmental 
and private industries and of the work- 
men, and to report directly to the Czar. 
Still more important is the report that 
the Czar has announced his intention to 
call a Zemsky Sobor or general assembly 
of representatives of different classes of 
the people to advise with the Govern- 
ment. That this is the Czar’s purpose 
was first stated by Grand Duke Vladimir 
January 31st, but it was afterward semi- 
Officially denied. Now it is confirmed by 
Count Leo Deonvitch Tolstoy, son of the 
author, who had a long and frank con- 
versation with the Czar at Czarskoe-Selo, 
and reports that the Czar said he is not 
opposed to a Zemsky Sobor, but believes 
it necessary. The Assembly of the Nobil- 
ity of St. Petersburg adopted by a vote 
of 158 to 20 an appeal to the Czar to re- 
store this ancient national assembly. 


The Czar’s 
Plans 





A Plea for 


Terrorism 


BY A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST 


[The author of this article is not a wild, reckless, ignorant fanatic: he is a quiet 
gentleman of the finest culture, who has suffered Siberian exile and escaped to a land 


where political refugees find liberty and safety. 


His views are extreme, but are shared 


by many, as Mr. Swinburne’s poems prove.—EDIToR. ] 


HE slaughter of 
unarmed men, 
women and chil- 

dren by order of the 
Czar, for no other crime 
than that of peaceably 
assembling for the pur- 
pose of submitting to 
him a petition, has at 
last opened the eyes of 
the world to the fact 
thatthe Russian Govern- 
ment is an incorrigible 
Asiatic despotism. With 
one dishonorable excep- 
tion, even the foreign 
press agents of the 
Czar have stopped their 
talk of peaceful re- 
form. It is universally conceded that 
without freedom of speech, without a 
free press, without the right of assembly, 
without the right of petition, nothing 
short of a revolution can rid the Russian 
people of the rule of brute force, typified 
by autocracy. 

Still in our conventional world there 
is a correct style for revolutions, as for 
everything else. The revolutionary 
ritual approved in the school books pre- 
scribes armed “ mobs,” barricades, with 
the red flag in the hands of the standard 
bearer, or small companies of guerrillas 
hiding in the woods. It was not until a 
few hundred despairing workmen 
erected barricades in the streets of St. 
Petersburg that the newspaper corre- 
spondents announced the beginning of 
the Russian revolution. The fight of the 
terrorist organization which had led to 
the recent public demonstrations was de- 
nounced as “ anarchy.” 

Hopeless, indeed, would be the pros- 
pects of the Russian revolution if its 
success depended upon a popular victory 
over the troops of the Czar in a regular 


battle. A well disci- 
plined stafding army, 
equipped with the mod- 
ern implements of war, 
is more than equal to 
any reolutionary upris- 
ing of the masses. What 
then? Must the people 
forever submit to the 
rule of an irresponsible 
autocracy? The Rus- 
sian revolutionists say, 
“No!” The day of the 
barricade and of the 
guerrilla is past, but 
modern science has de- 
vised new weapons which 
necessitate new forms of 
revolutionary warfare. 

The object of a revolution is to over- 
throw the existing government. Why, 
then, fight the troops, who are but a tool 
in the hands of the Czar’s Government, 
when it is much more to the purpose, 
and easier as well, to strike at those who 
direct the tool? The bomb thrown at 
von Plehve put an end to his régime as 
effectively as if he had been overthrown 
by a popular revolt, except that a battle 
with the troops would have cost thou- 
sands of human lives, whereas the actual 
casualties of the affair were only two 
dead and two wounded. Surely, from a 
humanitarian standpoint, the terrorist 
method is preferable. 

The stock argument against terrorism 
is that assassination accomplishes noth- 
ing but a change of individuals in office; 
the system of government remains in- 
tact. This holds true under an elective 
form of government, where the officer 
merely represents the will of the major- 
ity of the voters; so long as the majority 
remains of the same mind the policy of 
the government cannot be affected by 
personal changes. In Russia, on the 
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contrary, the policy of the Government 
is dictated by the personal views of the 
heads of the administration. The only 
way to effect a change of policy is to 
remove the person responsible for that 
policy. The familiar definition of the 
Russian Government as “a despotism 
tempered by assassination” is borne out 
by recent history. 

The last years of Alexander II were 
devoted to the undoing of all the liberal 
reforms that had been introduced dur- 
ing the first half of his reign. Reaction 
was running mad until February 17, 
1880, when a dynamite explosion caused 
by the terrorists destroyed the dining 
hall in the Winter Palace and killed fifty- 
three soldiers of the guard. The Im- 
perial family narrowly escaped the same 
fate. The warning was heeded by the 
Czar. Count Loris-Melikoff, known as 
a moderate liberal, was made dictator. 
The rigor of the autocratic régime was 
somewhat relaxed, the prison gates were 
unlocked for many political offenders, 
the press was granted a measure of free- 
dom, and a scheme of a _ consultative 
body of representatives of the people 
was framed. This was the pretended 
constitution which Alexander II was 
about to sign on the day of his death. 
It was not a voluntary gift of a liberal 
sovereign, it was an act forced by a dy- 
namite explosion. 

The assassination of the Minister of 
Public Instruction Bogolepov in 1901 
had no less a salutary effect upon the 
Government. For thirty years, since 
1871, the boys in Russian high schools 
were forced to cram their heads full with 
Latin and Greek grammar to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, in order to divert 
their minds from “dangerous ideas.” 
All energies of the school authorities 
were bent toward thinning out the num- 
ber of high school graduates, with a 
view to reducing the attendance at the 


universities, which have for the las‘ 
forty and odd years been the hotbeds of 
revolutionary agitation. This policy 
more than anything else exasperated the 
parents against the Government, yet all 
protests availed nothing. But immedi- 
ately after the Minister of Public In- 
struction had been assassinated by a uni- 
versity student his successor, General 
Vannovsky, reorganized the system of 
education so as to meet half way the 
wishes of the parents. 

The liberal rule of Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky was too brief to accomplish prac- 
tical results, yet it was of immense edu- 
cational value. The meeting of the 
zemstvo delegates, the series of public 
banquets at which the establishment of 
constitutional government was boldly de- 
manded, the unheard of freedom of the 
press, have unified the public sentiment 
in favor of political reform. This would 
have been impossible had von Plehve re- 
mained in power. 

The revolutionists are giving up their 
lives for an ideal, the hirelings of au- 
tocracy are fighting for personal pre- 
ferment. It is the spirit of the martyr 
against the spirit of the gambler. The 
autocratic bureaucracy is safely in- 
trenched behind the guns of the soldiery 
against mob violence, but nothing can 
shield it against thousands of invisible 
enemies fighting singly. It is significant 
that after the assassination of von 
Plehve seven dignitaries of the Empire 
were offered his place, but respectfully 
declined, until Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
accepted on condition that he would be 
permitted to inaugurate a liberal policy. 
When it is made plain to the tribe of 
place-hunters that the stakes are not 
worth the risk they will give up the 
game. The day when autocracy will 
give place to a responsible government 
elected by the people the terrorist revo- 
lution will have accomplished its end. 


V 
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Father George Gapon 
BY WLADIMIR BIENSTOCK 


(Mr. Bienstock is a member of the St. Petersburg bar and at present the Paris 


correspondent of several Russian newspapers. 


The following character sketch is, we 


believe, the first to appear in any American magazine written by one who knows Father 


Gapon personally.—EDITor. ] 


N the midst of the tragic events of 
last month at St. Petersburg the 
imposing figure of Father George 

Gapon stands out conspicuously. In a 
very short time this remarkable man has 
been able to organize the 160,000 strikers 
who form the first army of the Russian 
revolution. I had the good fortune, some 
eight years ago, to meet quite frequently 
this excellent ecclesiastic, and I will try 
and throw some little light on him and 
his work. If I 
could only have 
foreseen then what 
a part he will prob- 
ably play in the 


great fight for 


Russian freedom 
which is now on, 
how much more 
carefully I should 
have studied him 
and what notes I 
should have made! 

The name of this 
brave hero, which 
is now in every- 
body’s mouth on 
both sides of the 
Atlantic, is not al- 
ways spelt in the 
same way. I have 
seen it printed and 
even written in 
four or five differ- 
ent ways, as Ga- 
pony, Gabony, Ga- 
boni, Gapone and 
Gapon. I notice 
that the London 
Times uses the last 
form, tho I am 
under a strong im- 
pression that next 
to the last form, the 
One with a final e, 


Father Gapon and the Prefect of Police Foulon 


is the correct spelling. It is the form 
employed by the French press, and, if 
I am not mistaken, that adopted by the 
priest himself in his manifestoes and in 
his private correspondence. I saw a 
letter from him not long ago and I think 
that there was an e at the end of the 
name. But this fact is of slight impor- 
tance in the case of a man whose very 
life is in danger as I write. His motto 
has always been “ Deeds, not Words,” 
and he would be 
the first to declare 
that it is of little 
importance how a 
name is spelt. He 
would repeat what 
I once heard him 
say, as he brought 
down his fist for 
more emphasis on 
the editorial room 
table, “ What a 
man be named, 
titles and all, is not 
what weighs in 
heaven and on 
earth; the good 
Lord and the good 
on earth ask what 
has been done by 
him who bears this 
name; who is this 
man, not what is 
this name.” 

An Italian jour- 
nal, Capitan Fra- 
cassa, claims that 
Father Gapon is of 
Italian origin. We 
are told that his 
grandfather, Al- 
fredo Gapony, was 
a Florentine, was 
in the Grand Army 
that went on the 
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disastrous Moscow campaign under the 
first Napoleon, became a captain in the 
French army and remained in Russia 
when the retreat occurred. But I am in 
a position to contradict all this and to 
state that Gapon’s father was a simple 
peasant, as so often happens in the Euro- 
pean priesthood, of Little Russia, and 
that this son was born near Pultava. As 
a child he was a shepherd, but at the 
neighboring village school his natural 
brightness attracted the attention of the 
authorities, who advised the proud father 
to make the necessary sacrifices that the 
promising child could pursue still further 
the course of studies so well begun. This 
was done and the boy was sent to the 
Pultava Seminary, where he immediately 
worked his way up to the head of his 
class. I have been told, perhaps by the 
good Father himself, that even as a lad 
at the Seminary all his interest centered 
in political and social questions. He was 
so bold in the expression of his youthful 
enthusiasm for the cause of the people 
and the oppressed that he was suspended 
from the Seminary for a season. His 
impolitic conduct was, however, par- 
doned and he was readmitted to his 
classes, but not without being publicly 
censured for his “ thoughtlessness.” He 
once said to me, in this connection: “‘ This 
was the last time I ever accepted with- 
out a vigorous protest criticism of my 
conduct when I knew I was morally 
right, and I trust I will always be able 
to say the same. I was young then, I 
am not old now and perhaps never will 
be. But I think the future will show that, 
whether young or old, I will never com- 
pound with the oppressors,” ‘The events 
of the last few weeks abundantly show 
that this noble leader has fully kept his 
word, even at the risk of his precious life. 

Father Gapon graduated with honors 
from the Pultava Seminary and forth- 
with became the official Statistician of the 
Pultava municipality. Here it was that 
he got that taste for figures and statistics 
which has been useful to him both in 
print and in his organization of the 
present revolt. Father Gapon knows 
not only his Bible, but also everything 
pertaining to the statistics of Russia. 
Somebody has said, “Gapon would 
make a better minister of commerce than 
minister of religion.” 
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While Statistician of Pultava Gapon 
became so interested in the doctrines of 
Tolstoy that he soon announced himself 
an ardent follower of the great teacher 
of “the simple life,” of which your own 
President and our Paris Wagner are 
such pronounced advocates. In fact, if 
I have been well informed by my St. 
Petersburg correspondents, Father Ga- 
pon has taken as his guide in more 
ways than one the bold and healthy teach- 
ings of President Roosevelt, “ the strenu- 
ous life” being one of the things he is 
continually preaching to the apathetic 
Russian peasant and workman, whosuffer 
themselves té be “driven about like sheep 
by the whips of the brutal Cossacks,” as 
he wrote on one occasion in a private 
letter to an old friend of mine. Roose- 
velt’s two books—*“ The Strenuous Life ” 
and “American Ideals”—which have 
appeared here in French during the last 
year or so, have found their way into 
Russia, with warm welcome, I am told. 

Just as it was Roosevelt that may have 
had not a little to do with the bold way 
in which this priest did not hesitate to 
face guns and bullets on the banks of 
the Neva, so it was Tolstoy who decided 
him to become a priest. The Municipal 
Statistician Gapon applied for entrance 
into the Theological School at St. Peters- 
burg. 

While pursuing his theological stud- 
ies the young man eked out his small 
allowance by writing for the liberal 
newspapers of the capital. His articles 
generally treated of the material and 
moral condition of the factory hands, in 
whose welfare he already began to take 
a deep interest. These article were pub- 
lished for the most part in the Peters- 
bourgskia Viedomosti, an important daily 
belonging to the personal friend of the 
Czar, Prince Ouchtomsky, who, if I am 
not mistaken, is not unknown in the 
United States, which he visited a year 
ago and where he represented the Rus- 
sian press at the St. Louis Press Con- 
gress last spring. I was myself at the 
time of which I speak a member of the 
staff of the Petersbourgskia Viedomost. 
This happened about seven or eight 
years ago, when I often met the future 
Father Gapon. He was of medium 
hight and a typical South Russian. He 
should now be about thirty-eight years 
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of age. Then nobody would have be- 
lieved that that timid young man would 
one day be a leader of the turbulent pop- 
ular masses. So modest was he that he 
would not sign his articles, and only 
now and then, when the contribution was 
of more than ordinary importance, 
would he permit his last initial to be af- 
fixed to it. 

As I have already said, Gapon’s arti- 
cles always had to do with the life of 
the working classes and were striking 
for their profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject and for the boldness of the views 
therein expressed. Gapon was very re- 
ligious, a pronounced believer, and his 
newspaper contributions reflected these 
feelings. The censor of course stood in 
the way of a full exposition of his opin- 
ions, but on account of the privileged 
situation of the journal the censor would 
occasionally stretch a point or two, say- 
ing “ We have to do with a priest,” and 
so some of the ardent young reformer’s 
most energetic articles got into print. In 
one of these he came out strongly in fa- 
vor of allowing workingmen to organize 
and to go on a strike when they felt it 
was necessary. He thus began early to 
prepare the way for the recent rebellion. 

The thesis which Gapon defended at 
the end of his theological course was en- 
titled “ Concerning a Closer Union Be- 
tween Church and People.” When the 
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usual printed copy of the thesis was sent 
to the various members of the academic 
board considerable indignation was ex- 
pressed by this timid and subservient 
body. The conservative old professors 
declared that the “revolutionary docu- 
ment” ought to be burned. But thanks 
to the good offices of Prince Ouchtomsky 
the proposed auto-da-fé was not carried 
out, tho a vote of blame was passed, and 
he was given his degree under an aca- 
demic cloud. When he had taken orders, 
Father Gapon was given the chaplaincy 
of the St. Petersburg convict prison, and 
divided his time between the unhappy 
prisoners and the almost equally unfor- 
tunate factory hands, “ the first,” he said 
recently, “the pariahs of the state; the 
second, the pariahs of society.” This 
double work so occupied him that he 
never came to the weekly reunions of the 
staff of the Petersbourgskia Viedomosti, 
and so I saw much less of him than I 
wish now had been the case. But we all 
knew then and the whole world knows 
now that Father Gapon was the prime 
mover in the creation of the “ Union of 
the Workingmen of the St. Petersburg 
Shops and Factories.” He it was too 
who gave the socialist bent to those labor- 
ers who, on that fatal Sunday in Janu- 
ary, with Gapon at their head, did not 
hesitate to sacrifice themselves in the 
cause of liberty. 


Parts, February, 1905. 


Little It Matters 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Lirtte it matters if gray or rose 
The clouds that go drifting across my skies, 
For a whole wide heaven gleams and glows 
In the summer-land of my baby’s eyes. 


And it little matters if wind and storms 
Sob without in the sleeted street, 

For all weather alike the heart of me warms 
Where runs the music of baby feet. 


A head in my bosom and well-a-day ! 
There are sweets on his lips that are just for 


me; 
And little I reck what the world shall say, 
Or care if my ships go down at sea! 
For earth’s a-blossom and skies a-shine, 
And the whole of wide heaven’s sweet sur- 
prise, 
And life is beauty and work divine 
In the summer-land of my baby’s eyes. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 





Rene Millet 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


[M. Millet arrived in this country this week, and the following brief sketch of him 
by Mr. Sanborn, of Paris, is especially timely.—EprrTor.] 


ENE MILLET, who is soon to lec- 
ture in this country (under the 
auspices of the Alliance Fran- 

caise) on “ France and Islam in the 
Mediterranean,” has been successively 
Attaché of the Ministry of Commerce, 
Commissioner at the Philadelphia 
World’s Fair, confidential secretary of 
Barthélmy St. Hilaire, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Assistant Director of an 
important department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Ambassador to Servia, 
Ambassador to Sweden and Resident- 
General at Tunis. 

This well filled career as civil func- 
tionary, diplomat and colonial adminis- 
trator has given him a store of knowl- 
edge and a 


practice of estimating French civilization 
by Paris alone and an exposition of the 
radical transformation of French charac- 
ter by the humiliating experiences of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Its observations 
and suggestions are well nigh as timely 
to-day as they were when it was written. 

His “ Souvenirs des Balkans” (1891) 
and “La Serbie Economique” (1892) 
were based on a four years’ residence in 
the Balkan district and threw much light 
on the obscure Balkan situation. The 
spirit of these two books is well indicated 
in the Preface to the first named: 


“ Prejudiced persons, the amateurs of sweep- 
ing views, the persons who would give a single 
head to thirty or forty millions of their fellows 
in order to strike 
it off with one 





breadth of view 
that fit him ad- 
mirably for the 
treatment of 
subjects of in- 
ternational sig- 
nificance. 

Every one of 
his published 
works is the re- 
sult of a long 
and thorough 
investigation of 
conditions on 
the spot, and, 
while he is not 
totally averse to 
g en eralization, 
he permits him- 
self no general- 
ization that this 
investigation 
does not force 
upon him. His 
first book, “La 
France Provin- 
ciale” (1888), 
is a dignified 





blow, will not find 
what they want 
here. But if there 
are still men who 
are willing to take 
a turn about a 
question before 
answering it; if 
the details along 
a route interest 
them as much as 
the end of their 
journey; if every 


them worthy of 
being studied with 
sympathy, I will 
say almost with 
love, independent- 
ly of its relation 
to the balance of 
power in Europe; 
if they consider, 
in.short, that every 
means is good that 
helps them to dis- 
cover the secret of 
souls: the lan- 
guage of the for- 
ests and of the 
streams, the 








protest against 
the current 
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RENE MILLET. 
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shore, the physiognomy of races, the cere- 
monies of worship, or even an old medal or a 
scrap of yellowed parchment, these men will 
consent, perhaps, to accompany me in my 
promenade about the Balkan.” 

“Les Conditions du Travail en Suéde 
et en Norwége” and “ L’Expansion de 
la France et la Diplomatie,” published 
just after M. Millet’s five years’ sojourn 
in Sweden, summarize the conclusions he 
drew therefrom. 

Finally, his administration of Tunisian 
affairs impelled him to publish several 
studies on the problems and prospects of 
the North of Africa. The lectures he is 


to give in America are also based pri- 
marily on this Tunisian experience. 

American eyes are focused on Russia 
for the moment. M. Millet will have 
more trouble, therefore, in getting a hear- 
ing from Americans in general than he 
would have had a twelve-month back. 
But our real students of international 
politics will be eager to follow his lec- 
tures, for these real students know that 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
well as in the Empire of the Czar, 
great, vital world problems are being 
worked out. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


A Letter from Henry’s Wife 


[It is no use attempting to make an exception to the ancient rule that a woman 
always has the last word. When we passed our editorial judgment on the confession of 
her matrimonial trials and triumphs which Henry’s wife contributed to our issue of 
January 26th we supposed there was nothing more to be said in favor of the methods 
of husband-management which she advocated and which we criticised as disingenuous 
and injurious, but it seems that the authoress was not so crushed by our editorial com- 
ment that she could not make the following spirited reply. Since it is a private letter 
we are obliged to publish it without her permission.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Y husband enjoyed your editorial 

M about the bride more than I did. 
I cannot see anything remark- 

able in it. The sweeping statement with 
which it begins shows you lack dis- 
crimination nearly as much as I do. 
Women do not “confess” the way it 
represents. They confess their triumphs, 
their charms, their mischief, their hearts, 
but never their sins! When you read a 
book where the confessing woman puts 
these in you may know either that she 
made them up or that she is an adven- 
turess. No good woman confesses her 
sins to God or man. It may be that 
Catholics do because they are religiously 
trained to thus reveal themselves, but 
the rest of us don’t. Oh, of course, we 
say “Oh, Lord, we are sinners,” etc., 
but we don’t really mean it. It is dis- 
integrating to mean it. I mean, to dwell 
upon the fact. I try to forget if I do 
wrong, forgive it, and set out a fresh 
green growth of virtue in that place if I 
can. I follow nature, and nature grows, 
she don’t confess. The worst frailty I 
have ever contended with in myself is 


a heartless and ungovernable temper. 
Now I have no such disposition. It is 
as far from me as the East is from the 
West. I did not conquer it. I could no 
more repent of it than I could of my 
natural born facial features. I hope I 
have outgrown it, changed it into 
something honestly, childishly fierce and 
jealous, which my husband, daughter 
Charlotte and you all laugh at. The 
thing has been diagnosed and the symp- 
toms changed. If I fall into an irritable 
rage when Charlotte is about she is not 
wounded or embarrassed. She just 
takes books, paper, pens and everything 
away from me, no matter how much I 
don’t want to give them up, and I am 
careful not to say anything rude to her 
while she is doing it. I go to walk with 
her if I am not too contrary, and if I 
am she locks the door on me, and I stay 
in till I ask to come out. And I am 
not ashamed of myself, nor is Charlotte 
ashamed of me. She loves me more 
and I admire her, and so where is the 
harm? You see I have the whole thing 
explained away, and if I can understand 
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it surely God does. And think how 
downed and humiliated I should be by 
this time if I had had to apologize and 
confess every time I behaved that way! 
No, sir! women do less confessing than 
any other class of people in this world, 
because they can’t afford it. It spoils the 
ideal they must keep of themselves, in 
order to produce the impression of ideal- 
ity upon the opposite sex. 

Your editorial has exaggerated the 
bride’s gentle treachery, I think. You 
seem to know another kind of women in 
your circle, women who can bear to be 
treated as if they were men in nerves 
and strength and intelligence. How- 
ever, you should remember that your 
theory won’t work, because the great ma- 
jority of women are not of that kind. 
The burdens they bear, their natural 
temperaments, make them more or less 
helpless and dependent upon men. Now 
that opens a great field in the art of 
living, where men are ignorant. They 
do not always know how to treat a 
creature in this position, no matter how 
kind they are. They cannot and ought 
not to follow the frantic route of her 
helpless mind. She must therefore learn 
some way of making up for this ig- 
norance and apparent hardness in her 
husband. She is so helpless she cannot 
stand pressure. The least little bit of it 
makes some women meanly dishonest, 
and it makes all the kinds I know diplo- 
mats. You can call it treachery if you 
like, but it is a sweet betrayal which 
binds her closer to her husband and does 
not alienate her from him. She adapts 
herself to the exigencies of the situation. 
Of course, the straightforward, logical, 
ethical, fair dealing woman could get on 
with a reasonable man of the same sort 
as herself; but—I will tell you a secret— 
men in their ways are as unreasonable 
as ever women dared to be! And in that 
case what will the intelligent, reason- 
able, straightforward wife do? She'll 
convict him of his error, she'll get him 
down, so to speak, and do you think that 
is right? Itis just, of course. But these 
two deal with one another upon the basis 
of addition. What one lacks, the other 
must be that unto him or her. There is 
no question of justice at all. And will 
the man forgive this straightforward 
kind of subtraction in his wife? Oh, 
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he’ll have to admit that she is right, but 
the very admission parts her from him. 
You may understand the constituent 
parts of the marital relation. And if you 
were dealing with two chemical elements 
instead of two incredible, undiscoverable 
human beings you might put the con- 
coction together and swear what the re- 
sult would be. But I tell you that mar- 
riage is not simply a matter of chemistry, 
but of alchemy. It is the most wonderful 
relationship in this world, and it trails 
away into the impossible as nearly as 
anything can. Also, you place a too sin- 
ister construction on my term “ manage- 
ment.” It is easier to manage our su- 
periors or our inferiors than it is our 
equals. Being put together on the basis 
of equality in marriage makes the matter 
of management a more difficult business 
than if it were a settled fact that one 
was superior to the other. As it is, the 
wife makes a concession here, and the 
husband one there; the seat of authority 
(and there must be a seat of authority 
to govern every form of human relation- 
ship) must shift from one to the other. 
And the wisdom consists in seeing that 
it is in the right place. 

And why, I ask you in the name of 
common sense, will so many people quote 
old maids on babies and Herbert Spencer 
on marriage? All the textbooks on in- 
fant psychology are written by maiden 
women, who are so foolish, so uninitiated 
in babyhood that they take a merely in- 
telligent view of it. You can’t under- 
stand a baby simply by studying him 
with your mind. He has to be a part 
of you. You have to feel him. And 
then you can’t tell what you know about 
him. It is so hidden, so delicate, so un- 
speakable, words fail to convey the truth 
of him. So, mothers never write about 
the souls of infants. They know too 
much. And what does an old bachelor 
know about marriage? He just knows 
what he sees and what he thinks. And 
that is not marriage at all. Can the best 
financier in the country “ bust ” the bank 
at Monte Carlo? No, sir; not because 
he does not understand figures, but be- 
cause he does not know the secret of 
the Monte Carlo combination. Just so 
Herbert Spencer may have understood 
the psychology and the biology of men 
and women, but he did not know anything 
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accurate about the marital combination, 
because he’ had never been combined. 
See? I am sure you know more about 
marriage than your editorial intimates. 
That is wittily expressed, and obtusely 
theoretical. The rational faculties are 
capable of a very high degree of train- 
ing, but after they have been developed 
to the uttermost, they only help a man 
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to miss the point about as often as, say, 
my intuitions and instincts mislead me! 
What you write may perhaps be 
“ proved,” just as you would an example 


‘in algebra or a theorem in geometry. 


Well, I’d hate not to be able to go any 
further than that with my pen and 


faculties ! 
& 


& 
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N order to answer this ques- 
tion we need to consider 
a preliminary question— 
namely, Whether religion can 
be regarded as the object of 
scientific knowledge in the 
same manner as other proc- 
esses of the intellectual life 
of the race, such as law, his- 
tory and art. It is well known 
that this question has not al- 
Ways received an affirmative 
answer, and, indeed, it can 
never be answered in the af- 
firmative so long as the posi- 
tion is maintained that the 
only religion is that of the 
Christian Church, whose doc- 
trines and teachings rest upon 
an immediate definite line and 
that these must be accepted by 
‘men in blind belief. 
_ But is the assumption really 
justifiable in the nature of the 
case that the doctrines of the Church rest 
upon a supernatural divine revelation? 
So soon as this question was really 
earnestly considered—and the thinking 
mind could not always avoid the consid- 
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eration—then there was re- 
vealed the inadequacy of the 
assumption. Two ways of 
examination led to a common 
critical result, the philosoph- 
ical analysis of the religious 
consciousness and the his- 
torical comparison of various 
religions. 

Kant added the positive 
criticism of reason to the 
negative skepticism of Hume 
—that is, Kant showed that 
the human’ intellect moves 
independently in the forma- 
tion of theoretical and prac- 
tical judgments, and that the 
various materials of thought, 
desire and feelings are regu- 
lated by the intellect accord- 
ing to innate original ideas of 
the true, and good and beau- 
tiful. Thus, as a natural result 
there came the conception that 
the doctrines of belief arisenotascomplete 
truths given by divine revelation, but 
like every other form of conscious knowl- 
edge, these come to us through the ac- 
tivity of our own mind, and that there- 
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fore these doctrines cannot be regarded 
as of absolute authority for all time, but 
that we are to seek to understand their 
origin in historical and psychical mo- 
tives. So far as one looks at the cere- 
monial forms of positive religion these 
motives, indeed, are found, according to 
Kant, in irrational conceptions; but as 
far the essence of religion is concerned 
they are rather found to be rooted in the 
moral nature of man. This is the con- 
sciousness of obligation, or of the con- 
science, which raises man to a faith in 
the moral government of the world, in 
immortality and God. With the reduc- 
tion of religion from all external forms, 
doctrines and ceremonies, and the find- 
ing of the real essence of religion in the 
human mind and spirit, the way was 
open to a knowledge of religion free 
from all external authority. 

Thus, philosophers who came after 
Kant followed essentially this course, 
tho here and there they may separate in 
their opinions according to their thought 
of the psychological function of religion. 
When Kant had emphasized the close 
connection between religion and the 
moral obligation, then came Schleier- 
macher, who emphasized the feeling of 
our dependence upon the Eternal, and 
who sought to find an explanation of 
all religious thoughts and conceptions 
in the many relations of the feeling to 
religious experiences. Hegel, on the 
other hand, sought the truth of religion 
in the thought of the Absolute Spirit as 
found in the finite spirit. Thus Hegel 
7 religion a sort of popular philoso- 
phy. 

At present all agree that two sides of 
the soul-life have part in religion; now 
one side may be the more prominent, 
now another, according to the peculiarity 
of certain religions or the individual 
temperaments. The philosophy of re- 
ligion has in common with scientific 
psychology the question of the relation 
of feeling to the intellect and the will, 
and as yet there may be many views of 
this question. Altogether the philosophy 
of religion is looking for important solu- 
tions to many of its problems from the 
realm of the present scientific psychol- 
ogy. Experiences, such as religious 
conversions, appear under this point of 
view as ethical changes, in which the 
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aim of a personal life is changed from 
a carnal and selfish end to that of a 
spiritual and altruistic purpose. These 
are extraordinary and seemingly super- 
natural processes, nevertheless in them 
there can still be found a certain develop- 
ment of the soul-life accordihg to law. 
Modern psychology especially has thrown 
light upon the abnormal conditions of 
consciousness, which have so often been 
made manifest in the religious experi- 
ences of all times. That which religious 
history records concerning inspiration, 
visions, ecstacy and revelation we now 
classify with the well-known appear- 
ances of hypnotism, the induction of con- 
ceptions and motives of the will through 
foreign suggestion or through self-sug- 
gestion, and the divisions of conscious- 
ness in different egos and in the union 
of several consciousnesses into one com- 
mon mediary fusion of thought and will. 

The claim of the Church to infallibil- 
ity and to a divine inspiration of its 
dogmas is weakened under this view of 
the work of the philosophy of religion. 
Prophetical inspiration and_ ecstacy, 
which usually were thought to be super- 
natural revelations, are now declared 
by the present psychology to come under 
the category of all other well-known 
analagous experiences, such as the action 
of mental powers which, under definite 
conditions of individual gifts and on his- 
torical occasions, have manifested them- 
selves in extraordinary forms of con- 
sciousness. However, these enthusiastic 
forms of prophetical consciousness can- 
not be accepted for a higher form of 
knowledge or even as of divine origin 
and as an infallible proclamation of the 
truth; on the contrary, these forms are 
to be judged as pathological appearances 
which may be more harmful than bene- 
ficent for the ethical value of the 
prophetical intuition. At least it has 
come to pass that all forms of revelation 
must come under the examination of a 
psychological analysis and of an an- 
alytical judgment. Hence their tradi- 
tional nimbus or unique supernatural and 
absolute authority is destroyed. 

We are carried to the same result by 
the comparative study of the history of 
religions. The study shows us that the 
Christian Church, with its dogma of the 
divine inspiration of the Bible, does not 
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stand alone; that before and after Chris- 
tianity other religions made exactly the 
same claims for their sacred Scriptures. 
By the pious Brahman the Veda is re- 
garded as infallible and eternal; he be- 
lieves the hymns of the old seers were 
not composed by the seers themselves, 
but were taken from an original copy in 
heaven. The Buddhist sees in the say- 
ings of his sacred book, “ Dhammapa- 
dam,” the exact inheritance of the in- 
fallible words of his omniscient teacher 
Buddha. For the confessor of Ahura- 
mazda the Zendavesta contains the 
Scriptural revelation of the good spirits 
unto the prophet Zarathustra; accord- 
ing to the rabbis the laws revealed unto 
Moses on Mount Sinai were even before 
the creation of the world the object of 
the observation of God; for the faithful 
Mohammedan the Koran is the copy of 
an ever present original in heaven, the 
contents of which were dictated word 
for word to Mohammed by the angel 
Gabriel. Whoever ponders the similar 
claims of all these religions for the in- 
fallibility of their sacred books, to him 
it becomes difficult to hold the dogma 
of the Christian Church concerning the 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible 
as alone true and the similar documents 
of other religions as being false. Rather 
he will accept the view that in all these 
examples there are found the same mo- 
tives of the religious mind, that here is 
given an expression to the same need 
common to all seeking for an absolute 
and abiding basis for their faith. 

The study of the comparison of re- 
ligions has discovered in religions other 
than that of Christianity many very 
striking parallels to many narratives and 
teachings of the Bible. It may be well 
to recall very briefly some of the im- 
portant points. Owing to the fact that 
the Assyrian cuneiform writings have 
now been deciphered, there has been 
found a story of the Creation which has 
many characteristics in common with 
those of the Bible. There is found a 
story of the Flood, which in its very 
details can be regarded as the forerunner 
of the story of the Flood in the Bible. 
There have been found Assyrian peni- 
tential Psalms, which, in consciousness 
of guilt and in earnestness of prayer for 
forgiveness, can well be compared with 
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many Psalms of the Bible. Recently the 
code of a Babylonian king, Hammurabi, 
who reigned 2,300 years before Christ 
has been discovered. The similarity of 
this code with many of the early Mosaic 
laws has called general attention to this 
fact. In the Persian religion there are 
found teachings of the Kingdom of God, 
of the good spirits who surround the 
throne of God, of the spirit hostile to 
God and of an army of his demons, of 
the judgment of each soul after death, of 
a heaven with eternal light, and of a 
dark abyss of hell, of the future struggle 
of the multitudes of good and bad spirits 
and the victory over the bad through the 
divine hero and savior, of the general 
resurrection of the dead, of the awful 
destruction of the world and the creation 
of a new-and better world,—teachings 
which are also found in the later Jewish 
theology and apocalypses, so that the ac- 
ceptance of a dependence of Jewish upon 
corresponding Persian teaching can 


hardly be avoided. Also Grecian influ- 
ence is observed in later Jewish litera- 
ture, in Proverbs, in the Wisdom of 
Solomon and Sirach, especially in the 
theology which 


Alexandrian Jewish 
found Platonic thoughts of an eternal, 
ideal world, of the heavenly home of the 
soul, and the Stoic conception of a world- 
ruling divine Logos. 

It is from this source that the Logos 
to which Plato had already ascribed. the 
meaning of the Son of God and the 
Bringer of a divine revelation, crossed 
over into Christian theology and became 
the foundation of the dogma of the 
Church concerning the person of Christ. 
To still greater importance than even all 
these was the opening of the Indian, and 
especially the Buddhistic religious writ- 
ings. In these we have, five hundred 
years before Christianity, the revelation 
of redemptive religion, resting upon the 
ethical foundation of the abnegation of 
self and the withdrawal from the world. 
In the center of this religion is Gautama 
Buddha, the ideal teacher of redeeming 
truth, whose human life was adorned by 
the faith of his followers with a crown 
of wonderful legends; from an abode in 
heaven, out of mercy to the world, he 
descended unto the world, conceived and 
born of a virgin mother, created and en- 
tertained by heavenly spirits, recognized 
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beforehand by a pious seer as the re- 
deemer of the world; as a youth he mani- 
fested a wisdom beyond that of his teach- 
ers. Then, after the reception of an il- 
luminating revelation, he victoriously 
overcomes the temptation of the devil, 
who would cause him to become faith- 
less to his call to redemption. Then he 
begins to preach of the coming of the 
Kingdom of Justice, and sends forth his 
disciples, two by two, as messengers of 
his gospel to all people. Altho he de- 
clares that it is not his calling to perform 
miracles, nevertheless the legends indeed 
tell how many sick he healed, how with 
the contents of a small basket hundreds 
were fed, how possessed of all knowledge 
he reveals hidden things, how overcoming 
the limitations of time and space, swaying 
in the air, being transfigured in a heaven- 
ly light, he reveals himself to his dis- 
ciples just before his death. And at last 
in the faith of his followers, having 
passed from the position of a human 
teacher to that of an eternal heavenly 
spirit and Lord of the world, he is ex- 
alted as the object of prayer and rever- 
ence to many millions of the human 
race in Southern and Eastern Asia. 

It is hardly possible that the knowledge 
of this parallel from India to the New 
Testament and of the Babylonian and 
Persian parallel to the Old Testament 
can be without influence upon the re- 
ligious thought of Christian people. Al- 
tho we may be ever so much convinced 
concerning the essential superiority of 
our religion over all other religions, 
nevertheless the dogmatic contrast be- 
tween absolute truth on the one side and 
complete falsity on the other can no more 
be maintained. In place of this view 
there must enter the view of the relative 
grade of differences between the higher 
and lower stages of development. No 
longer can we see in other religions only 
mistakes and fiction, but, under the husks 
of their legends, many precious kernels of 
truth must be seen, expressions of inner 
religious feelings and of noble ethical 
sentiments. One should, therefore, ac- 
cept the position not to object to the same 
discrimination between husk and kernel 
in the matter of one’s own religion, and 
to recognize in its inherited traditions 
ard dogmas legendary elements, the ex- 
planation of which is to be found in 
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psychical motives and in historical sur- 
rcundings, even as they are found in the 
corresponding parts of religions other 
than the Christian religion. The value 
of the Christian religion can never suffer 
in the view of a resonable man when it 
is not accepted in blind faith, but as a 
result of discriminating comparison. 

As the evolutionary philosophy of re- 
ligion uses the method of science without 
exception in the case of all historical 
religions, so also it does not shrink from 
taking up the question of the beginning 
of religion, but believes that here also is 
found the key in the analytical, critical 
and comparative method. And here is 
found the assistance of the comparative 
study of languages, ethnology and 
paleontology. 

The celebrated Sanskrit scholar, Max 
Miller, sought in the comparative study 
of mythology to prove the etymological 
relation of many of the Grecian gods and 
heroes with those of the mythology of 
India and to trace the common origin of 
all these mythological beings and legends 
in the personification of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, the thunder and 
lightning, the tempest and the rain. All 
mythical belief in gods of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples seems to have arisen 
out of a poetical view and dramatic per- 
sonification of the powers of nature. So 
suggestive as this hypothesis is, it is not 
by any means sufficient to give us a com- 
plete explanation of the subject. In fact, 
others have shown that primitive religion 
does not altogether consist in mythical 
conceptions, but mainly in reverential ac- 
tions, sacrifices, sacraments, vows and 
other solemn cults which have very little 
to do with the social life of primitive 
people. And when once the sight was 
clearly directed to the social meaning of 
the religious rites, it was then observed 
that even the earliest legends concerning 
the gods were connected far more closely 
with the habits and customs of early so- 
ciety than with the facts of nature. Ty- 
lor’s celebrated book concerning “ Primi- 


tive Civilization” is written from this 


standpoint—an epoch-making book. 
showing the original close connection of 
religion with the entire civilization of hu- 
manity, with the views of life and death 
and social customs, the forms of law, 
their strivings in art and science, a book 
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w-th a large amount of information 
brought together from observation on all 
sides. In this channel are found all the 
researches which to-day are classified un- 
der the name of folk-lore; seeking to 
gather still existing characteristic cus- 
toms and forms, legends, stories and say- 
ings in order to compose these and to 
discover the survivals of earliest religion, 
poetry and civilization of humanity. The 
gain of this study pursued with so great 
diligence is not to be under-rated. These 
studies show that all that which at one 
time existed as faith in the spirit of hu- 
manity possessed within its very nature 
the strongest power of continuance, so 
that in new and strange conditions and 
in other forms it continued to remain. 
Under all changes and progress of his- 
tory there is still found an unbroken con- 
nection of constant development. 

Nevertheless, the possession of a gen- 
eral knowledge of historical forms 
of development of religion does not 
fulfil the purpose of the philosophy of 
religion. The philosopher of religion 
sees in religious history not merely 
the coming together of similar forms, 
but an advance from the lowest stage 
of childlike ignorance to an _ ever 
purer and richer realization of the idea 
of religion, a divinely ordained progress 
for the education of humanity from the 
slavery of nature to the freedom of the 
spirit. The question now arises: Where 
do we find the principle and law of this 
ever rising development? Where do we 
find the measure of judgment for the 
relative value of religious appearances? 
The principle of religious development 
and the norm of its judgment can only 
be found in the inner being and the spirit 
of humanity—namely, in the necessary 
striving of the mind unto an harmonious 
arrangement of all our conceptions, or 
the idea of the true, and of the complete 
order of all our purposes, or the idea of 
the good. These ideas unite in the high- 
est unity in the idea of God. Therefore 
the consciousness of God is the revelation 
of the original, innate longing of reason 
after complete unity as a principle of 
universal harmonious existence in all our 
thinking and willing. 

That science which is concerned with 
the idea of the good we name Ethics; 
that which is engaged with the lasting 
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principles of the perception of truth we 
name Metaphysics. Recognizing, then, 
in the idea of God the synthesis of the 
idea of the true and the good, the phi- 
losophy of religion is closely related with 
both Ethics and Metaphysics. 

At present the relation of religion to 
morality is an object of much contro- 
versy. There are many who hold that 
morality without religion is not only pos- 
sible, but also very desirable, since they 
are of the opinion that moral strength is 
weakened, the will is without freedom 
and its motives corrupted on account of 
religious conceptions. On the other 
hand, the Church, considering the ex- 
perience of history, finds that religion 
has ever proven itself to be the strongest 
and most necessary aid to morality. In 
this contest the philosophy of religion 
occupies the position of a judge who is 
called upon to adjust the relative rights 
of the parties. The philosophy of re- 
ligion brings to light the historical fact 
that from the very beginnings of human 
civilization, social life and morality have 
been closely connected with religious con- 
ceptions and usages, and, indeed, have al- 
ways established interchangeably in their 
influence that the position of social civil- 
ization on the one side corresponds with 
the position of religious civilization on 
the other, just as the water level in two 
communicating pipes. Therefore it fol- 
lows that it is unjust and not historical 
to blame religion on account of the de- 
fects of a national and temporal moral- 
ity; for these defects of morality, with 
the corresponding errors of religion, find 
a common ground in a low stage of de- 
velopment of the entire civilization of the 
people of the time and age. 

Further, it becomes the task of the 
philosophy of religion to examine wheth- 
er this correspondence of religion and 
morality recognized in history is always 
found in the very nature of morality and 
religion. This question, in the main, is 
answered without doubt in the affirma- 
tive, for it is clear that the religious feel- 
ing of dependence upon one all-ruling 
power is well adapted, not only to make 
keen the moral consciousness of obliga- 
tion and to deepen the feeling of respon- 
sibility, but also to endow moral courage 
with power and to strengthen the h 
of the solution of moral purposes. 
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clearer religious faith comprehends the 
relation of man to God, so much the more 
will that faith prove itself a strong mo- 
tive and a great incentive to the moral 
life. Such a conception will not make the 
moral will unfree but truly free, not in 
the sense of a selfish choice, but in the 
sense of a love that serves, knowing it- 
self as an instrument of the Divine Will, 
who binds us all into a social organism, 
the Kingdom of God. And, on the other 
hand, the more ideal the moral view of 
life, the higher and greater its aims, the 
more it recognizes its great task to care 
for the welfare, not only of the individ- 
ual, but of all, to co-operate in the wel- 
fare and development of all forms of so- 
ciety, the more earnestly will the moral 
mind need a sincere faith that this is 
God’s world, that above all the changes 
of time an eternal law is on the throne, 
whose all-wise guidance causes every- 
thing to be for the best unto those who 
love him. 

A like position of arbitration falls to 
the philosophy of religion in the matter of 
the relation of religion to science. The 
first demand of science is freedom of 
thought according to its own logical 
laws, and its fundamental assumption as 
possibility of the knowledge of the world 
on the basis of the unchangeable laws of 
all existence and events. With this fun- 
damental demand science places itself in 
opposition to the formal character of ec- 
clesiastical doctrine so far as the doctrine 
claims infallibility of authority resting 
upon divine revelation. And the funda- 
mental assumption of the regular law of 
the course of the world is in opposition 
to the contents of ecclesiastical doctrine 
concerning the miraculous interposition 
in the course of nature and of history. 
To the superficial! observer there appears 
to exist an irreconcilable conflict between 
science and religion. Here is the work 
of the philosophy of religion, to take 
away the appearance of an irreconcilable 
opposition between science and religion, 
in that the philosophy of religion teaches 
first of all to distinguish between the es- 
sence of religion and the ecclesiastical 
doctrines of a certain religion, and to 
comprehend the historical origin of these 
doctrines in the forms of thought of past 
times. To this purpose the method of 
psychological analysis and of historical 
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comparison mentioned above is of serv- 
ice. When then by this critical process 
religion is traced to its real essence in 
the emotional consciousness of God, to 
which the dogmatic doctrines stand as 
secondary products and varied symbols, 
then it remains to show that between the 
essence of religion and that which sci- 
ence demands and presupposes, there ex- 
ists not conflict, but harmony. When the 
idea of God is recognized as the synthesis 
of the ideas of the true and the good, so 
then must all truth be sought by science, 
even as the highest good which the sys- 
tem of ethics places as the purpose of all 
action—this must be recognized as the 
revelation of God in his eternal wisdom 
and goodness. The laws of our rational 
thinking then cannot be in conflict with 
divine revelation in history, and the laws 
of the natural order of the world can no 
more stand in conflict with the world- 
governing Omnipotence. It is, therefore, 
not merely a demand of religious belief 
that there is real truth.-in our God-con- 
sciousness, that there should be an ac- 
tivity and revelation of God himself in 
the human mind; it is also in the same 
manner a demand of science considering 
its last principles, that the world in or- 
der to be known by us as a rational, reg- 
ular order, must have for its principle an 
eternal creative reason. Long ago the old 
master of thinking, Aristotle, recognized 
this fact clearly, when he said that order 
in the world without a principle of or- 
der could be as little thinkable as the or- 
der of an army without a commanding 
general. We are the more justified in 
the hope that all true knowledge of sci- 
ence will be a help to religion, and will 
serve as the means of purifying religion 
from the dross of superstition. 

It is the work of the philosophy of re- 
ligion to make clear that all work of the 
thinking and striving spirit of humanity 
in its deepest meaning is a work in the 
kingdom of God as service to God, who 
is truth and goodness. It is the work of 
the philosophy of religion to explain va- 
rious misunderstandings, to bring to- 
gether opposing systems, and so to pre- 
pare the way for a more harmonious co- 
operation of all, and for the ever hopeful 
progress of all, on the road to the high 
aims of a humanity united in the Divine 
Spirit. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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O you remember how the clapboards 
D used to split in the little red 
house, below the beech grove, 
with the thermometer at twenty degrees 
below zero? Even the Harvest pear tree, 
on the edge of the terrace, cracked open ; 
and so that dear old tree began to die. 
I think the fruit was sweeter after that. 
Many a July night I have heard those 
yellow pears drop on the low, sloping 
roof, just over my bed—and well I can 
taste them yet—with the dew on them. 
None of your high-toned modern pears 
are so good. And there was the Butter 
pear—that just fitted into a small boy’s 
mouth—with some crowding; where it 
melted or otherwise passed away. That 
tree also was at last got the better of by 
the wedges which frost drove. We had 
no furnaces and hot water pipes in those 
days, but we had at least stoves, and 
there were two great fire places—neither 
of which had yet been “ improved ” into 
a bathroom or a china closet. Instead 
of bric-a-brac, there were strings of 
apples and generous chunks of home- 
made beef, drying all around and over 
the stove. We had no telephone to call 
a doctor out of bed at midnight, when we 
had the stomachache ; but, bless the Lord! 
there was a whole row of herbs along 
the west wall of the garden, and dried 
bunches hung on the wall of the kitchen. 
There was saffron for the liver, and there 
was wormwood for a special ailment of 
small folk, and peppermint and spear- 
mint for warming drinks; and rue and 
anise and senna; and when one would 
not do, another surely might—and it 
was at least safe to try it. As for patent 
medicines, I do not remember that the 
world held but two; Wistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry, and a Syrup of Tar 
—both highly recommended by people 
who have since died. 

The kitchen was at least half the 
house; and out of it opened a pantry, 
two bedrooms and a parlor. The parlor 
held the family Bible, a haircloth sofa and 
some brass candlesticks on a mantel shelf. 
It smelled musty, and was foreign. But 


the pantry was the very stomach of the 
house. There it was that all the great 
inventions of the age took shape. Did 
you ever think who invented pumpkin 
pie? You put in your schoolbooks who 
invented the cotton gin, and the steel 
plow—as if those were great things— 
but you say nothing of that genius that 
put together the natural elements, and 
brought from the oven pumpkin pie; 
or buckwheat cakes from a griddle! Let 
me tell you that if woman has any 
wrongs to be righted, it is this, that her 
genius has never been fairly recognized. 

The bedrooms had no fires; but what 
mattered that, for we slept in feather 
beds, and were covered with piles of 
quilts; and the sheets were always 
woollen—as all sheets, everywhere and 
at all times, ought to be. We had never 
heard of formaldehyde, and a lot more 
of disinfectants ; but bless the Lord there 
was oxygen and ozone enough in those 
days—only we did not know them from 
air; and our mothers believed in airing 
things every day. So we got on very 
well with the millions of germs and bac- 
teria—that we had never heard of; and 
some of us survived. We made our own 
sheets, from the wool of our own sheep; 
and as for the quilts, they were part of 
a great social institution. Pink teas and 
chrysanthemum dinners bear no sort of 
comparison with quilting bees. At these 
the whole neighborhood came together. 
There were no cliques, and no sects; but 
every woman know how to handle a nee- 
dle and a tongue—two indispensables in 
a simple life. Gossip was then a fine 
art; and I will say for it that it was 
more refined and more instructive than 
many a modern newspaper. 

The sun rose at half-past seven, but 
the little mother rose at half-past five. 
There was a big box of maple wood in 
store and the woodshed opened at one 
side of the kitchen. The first sensation 
of those days that I remember was that 
of smell. I remember well how I counted 
these. There was first the smell of po- 
tatoes, broiling in butter—not Saratoga 
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chips, nor any other chips, in grease, 
but genuine broiled potatoes, on a grid- 
dle—and after that sandwiched with 
butter, in a big white bowl. Next I 
smelled boiled cider apple sauce, thawing 
on the stove hearth. Thirdly came corn 
griddle cakes; and dovetailed with that 
was the odor of gingerbread. Last of 
all, slices of sausage sent sage and thyme 
and summer savory to my nostrils. It 
did not need a breakfast bell, nor any call 
at all. Did not that last smell—was it 
the fifth or was it the sixth?—I forget 
which, say in good Volapiik, It is time! 
I have done my duty! I have sung the 
whole octave of fragrances! If that is 
not enough, stay where you are. 

It was enough. My father had his 
trousers quickly on; and his vest and 
coat were across one arm. His sus- 
penders (or gallows as we then called 
them) were twisted—they always did 
get twisted when he was in a hurry, and 
it took the little mother to get them 
straightened. So he carried his upper 
clothes on his arm until he reached the 
kitchen. But first he placed his hands 
on his hips, and sat down on the side 
of the bed. Then I flung my arms about 
his neck, and my legs through his arms 
and around his waist. Ah, what a father 
was that! and I hugged him with all my 
might. I was his; and he was mine, as, 
indeed, we are to this day. Did he not 
bring me flowers in the springdays, and 
lead me to the strawberry knolls? Did 
he not make water wheels for me, and 
set them in the orchard brook? Did he 
not teach me how to see the trees; and 
how to hear the birds, and the bees? 
Indeed, but there was no other such 
father in all the world; and we galloped 
with a shout into the dining room— 
which was the middle of the kitchen. 
And the little mother joined in the sport, 
but the big brothers poked fun. Big 
brothers are not good for much, inside 
the house. 

At the table we stayed our hands long 
enough for grace. It was rightly named 
—for did it not graciously fit to our 
method of life; and, indeed, to my fath- 
er’s face. Only we have other ways 
now for letting Heaven shine into our 
souls—or, indeed, we may and ought to 
have. It is a pig-headed man who can- 
not find his Heavenly Father in such an 
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age as this—whether he say grace at 
table or sing grace in his soul all the 
time. I could as easily forget him upon 
whose shoulders I rode as Him, the 
Father of Fathers, “in whom we live 
and have our being.” It was not a long 

race. The tea pot (not coffee, but 
Old Hyson tea) was steaming, and they 
two had generous cups; but we boys 
neither cared for it nor was it ever of- 
fered to us. 

All this by candle light, for, indeed, 
there was no other light until the sun 
drew its curtains—and we were satisfied. 
We could make our own candles—eight 
to the pound, and out of our own tallow 
—but we used them economically. We 
did not need two candles to show us the 
way for buckwheat cakes and doughnuts 
to reach our mouths. No, indeed! And 
we did not get into debt in those days as 
easily as now, but it was not because we 
earned many dollars, only we counted the 
farthing candles. There were few mort- 
gages and the taxes did not eat up half 
of our earnings. We had less govern- 
ment and there were hardly laws enough 
to go round. 

After breakfast we went to the barn to 
feed three cows, two horses, a yoke of 
oxen and a flock of hens. The pig pen 
was quiet, except for one brood sow. 
There was good reason for the quiet, for 
in the house the sausage was already 
hanging in great loops and in festoons in 
the cold storage room. There it would 
keep all winter. The “head cheese ”— 
made, however, from pigs’ feet—was still 
in the boiler. By and by it would come 
out, a big loaf, two feet in diameter, fra- 
grant with summer savory, sage and 
thyme, and all the housewives for a mile 
around would exchange slices. As for 
our little mother, she would send us with 
generous pieces to Ann Safford and Jane 
Bettaway in the little house under the 
willows, where there was no man to care 
for them, only the Lord himself and the 
Lord’s people, of whom the little mother 
' They always fared well, and 
the twelve baskets of fragments fed a 
flock of chickens. 

The hens in those days were small, but 
they were dreadfully busy bodies, and if 
they did not lay eggs all winter, there was 
no need of it, for every good housewife 
knew how to pack down enough in Sep- 
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tember and October to give us all we 
wanted, and the hens a rest. Every egg 
on its nose in salt, then a thick layer of 
salt, and more eggs—always tip end 
down, this was the rule. When a big 
tub was full we had fresh eggs all win- 
ter—and no one has devised a better way 
since. Were they not all needed, with the 
home-made hams, and three boys carry- 
ing their dinners to the little district 
school every day? As for the hams, they 
were already smoking in a huge hollow 
basswood log, set up on one end, and a 
doorway chopped out of one side. When 
well filled, we closed the door with a 
great piece of hemlock bark. 

The milk foamed over the tops of the 
pails, each cow giving a full pail. No, 
they were not Jerseys, nor Frisians, nor 
any other foreigners, but just home- 
made, genuine native cows, and I say, 
what you cannot gainsay, that they gave 
more milk and made more butter than 
any of your registered, high-bred impor- 
tations, with pedigrees rurining back half 
way to Julius Cesar. As for “ balanced 
rations,” we had never heard of such 
things. We fed them June cut hay and 
all the rowen they would eat, and we 
gave them beds of straw. They were 
satisfied, as you could see at a glance, and 
they never left us boys without a bowl of 
bread and milk to go to bed on, with 
soft, sweet apples cut in bountifully. 

As soon as chores were done my two 
older brothers spread the big barn floor 
with wheat and began to beat out the 
grain with flails. These flails were made 
of two hickory or elm sticks so tied to- 
gether with thongs of cowhide as to give 
them easy play. The longer stick was 
a handle, but the shorter was heavier and 
very solid. With a deft twist of the arm 
this was brought down whack, first to 
the right and then to the left. It was a 
pretty art, and the young fellows were 
very proud of their accomplishment—as 
indeed we were of all our domestic at- 
tainments. They were done in good 
Anglo-Saxon, without need of either 
Latin or Hebrew. Whack! Whack! 
Whack! From each side of the floor 
whacks crossed each other. Yet those 
flails, go fast as they would, and by the 
hour, must never hit each other. It 
would disgrace the manly art. When a 
flooring was turned over and over until 


the grain was all loosened, the straw was 
forked into a stack and the wheat shov- 
eled into a great pile—afterward to be 
fanned of the chaff. Little did we care 
about advices from Liverpool and quota- 
tions from Chicago, for this wheat 
needed no market but our own house- 
hold. Chicago was then an _ honest 
prairie, growing wild flowers, where 
snipes nested and meadowlarks sang. I 
have a letter here from a half-brother, 
who, in 1832, wrote from Buffalo: “I 
have just reached here from Chicago and 
in the short space of time of six days and 
fourteen hours. We are thirty-six hours 
ahead of the mail. Some of the way we 
came in sleighs, some in open wagons 
and a short distance in a stage coach.” 

But my father had taken a bushel of 
the best yellow corn—home grown—and, 
in a corner of the big kitchen, was scrap- 
ing it off the ear, with the help of a 
spade. The spade handle rested on the 
floor, with the blade bottom side up, just 
over the edge of a half bushel measure. 
Sitting on the handle, on a_ cushion, 
which the little mother insisted on plac- 
ing under him, he cleaned ear after ear, 
while I, with the cobs, built log houses. 
Ah! but those were days! When my 
palaces were top heavy his foot slid out 
slyly and helped nature to topple them 
over. But, then, with shrewd wit, he 
taught me how to build better, and into 
all he wove maxims and loving lessons 
of character building, which, indeed, no 
foot nor gravitation could topple down. 
When the corn was shelled it would be 
taken to the mill and be ground into 
coarse meal. Out of this the fine would 
be sifted and the rest boiled all day. 
“ Boil slowly in an iron pot; stir fre- 
quently, and, after a full day’s boiling, 
let it stand on the back of the stove all 
night.” This was the recipe for one of 
those golden dishes that Americans 
should be ashamed to have forgotten. In 
these days we have neither samp nor suc- 
cotash—that is, not the genuine. 

After dinner the father drew a large 
apron of ticking over his head and sat 
down on his shoe bench. It was a sorry 
sample from Connecticut who could not 
make and mend the footwear of his fam- 
ily. This was done on winter days and 
on the rainy days of summer. Not an 
hour was idled away, nor did these sons 
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of the Puritans swagger through the 
town with cigars or pipes. They were 
sober and earnest, but they were full of 
the amenities of a sweet sociality. Now 
the little mother lifted her big spinning 
wheel near to the shoe bench, within easy 
talking distance. Whirr—zz! whirr—zz! 
wkirr—zz! and lo, the beautiful white 
rolls were quickly twisted into soft, white 
yarn on the spindle. “But, father! I 
do not see the right of it. Do they not 
say God is good? Then why should he 
be so angry with those whom we are not 
angry with? Is he not better than we?” 
“Tt would be a poor God that was not,” 
said my father. “ Indeed,” said the little 
mother, “ but I would forgive every one 
of them myself, and I would help the 
slave away could I get a chance.” 
“ And as for me,” said my father, “ if 
the chance ever comes, I will fight for 
him.” And so it was that by these fam- 
ily debates it came about shortly after 
that our house was a station on the Un- 
derground Railroad. There were two 
kinds of theology in those days, as, in- 
deed, there always are, the male and the 
female. The first deals with sinners as 
with debtors, measuring them according 
to the law; but the latter measures them 
by the heart. What, indeed, would we 
do if the feminine were left out of Chris- 
tianity? Whirr—zz! whirr—zz!—then 
a dead pause. “ But, father! if it be not 
right to hold a man in slavery, it must 
be right to help him to freedom.” “ It 
is,” answered my father sententiously. 
None of our modern comforts come up 
to the ingle side—the family group, part- 
ly in and partly around the immense 
chimney place of the old farm days. 
There the father and the mother sat, one 
on each side of the little table; she read- 
ing aloud a sermon or from the one 
weekly newspaper, while he lay back in 
his chair, with eyes nearly closed, and his 
feet stretched out to the fore logs. One 
of the boys parched corn in the ashes or 
roasted chestnuts, another brought Spit- 
zenbergs and Seeknofurthers from the 
cellar, and a third cracked home-grown 
butternuts. New cider was allowable, 
notwithstanding the temperance reforma- 
tion had begun to create a new moral 
atmosphere. At nine o’clock the Bible 
was gently lifted from the stand in the 
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corner, and a few passages read, and af- 
ter that, the family being committed to 
the care of God, every one gave himself 
to sleep. 

So went the days—short, but always 
full of duty. The margins of life were 
not wide enough to take in all the world, 
but we were a world by ourselves. The 
factories had not stolen our pleasantest 
employments, such as knitting and sew- 
ing, weaving and spinning, candle-mak- 
ing and soap-making. The housewife 
never went through the streets without 
work in her hands, and she knitted as 
she walked. Six yards of yarn measured 
an ordinary call, and thirty, well knitted 
into a stocking or muffler, made a good 
visit. We had peace and rest—only that 
there was some worriment about the next 
world. As for this world, we knew very 
little about it beyond our township lines, 
and, like good Anglo-Saxons, we felt ca- 
pable of taking care of that much. Tele- 
grams from Manchurian battle fields did 
not come in before breakfast to disturb 
digestion, and, as for the king or the 
queen of Montenegro, we had never 
heard of them. We went to church every 
Sunday, had our sewing societies and our 
district schools—just about enough to fill 
a decent prayer, only that it was thought 
sometimes necessary to pray for the 
Jews. We had no opera, but the birds 
sang free of charge, and their orchestra 
filled every summer morning at day- 
break. Robins are natural farmers, and 
as for Wilson’s thrush and the tanagers 
and the catbirds, they will never build 
homes far away from the brooks and the 
orchards. But, as I think back along 
the years that are strung on my private 
memory, I recall nothing finer than those 
long rows of cherry trees, full of red- 
lipped fruit in June. One hour of free- 
dom in those trees would buy of me half 
a year of modern luxuries and privileges. 
Yes, there was one thing brighter and 
one thing sweeter—at least so it is stored 
in my recollection, and may it be there 
at the Resurrection!—that one sweet 
hour when my father led me along the 
brooksides and through the glens and 
taught me about the flowers and the 
bushes and the pebbles, while we filled 
our pails with wild blackberries. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 
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Operatic Progress 


When Mr. Heinrich Con- 
ried assumed the director- 
ship of the grand opera at 
the Metropolitan he resolved, 
naturally enough, to benefit 

by the experiences of 
his predecessors, while 
improving on their 
methods as far as 
possible. One of his 
most commendable improvements lies 
in the manner in which he takes his 
“benefit ” performance as manager. For 
many years it has been customary for the 
singers to agree, in their contracts, to 
give their services free one evening to 
help fill the manager’s purse, on which 
they ordinarily make such big demands. 
To bring forward all of his stars in one 
performance Mr. Grau used to give a 
sort of variety show, consisting of single 
acts from five or six different operas. 
Mr. Conried did not follow this inartistic 
procedure last year, not being obliged to 
do so; he simply gave an extra perform- 
ance of “ Parsifal,” and on the following 
day sent a check for $17,000 to his bank. 
This year the same plan would hardly 
have worked, but he easily found an- 
other. To-night (February 16) “Die 
Fledermaus ” (“ The Flittermouse”) by 
Johann (not Richard) Strauss is to have 
its first performance in America as a 
grand opera, with grand opera singers. 
As this is by far the most popular comic 
opera in existence (in Germany alone it 
has nearly 500 performances every year), 
such a premiére would in itself guarantee 
a brilliant and profitable audience; but 
Mr. Conried has doubled the usual prices 
and justified this proceeding by finding a 
place in the ball-room scene of the second 
act for all the great artists in his com- 
pany to sing solos—a scheme which is 
ingenious without being inartistic. 

That Mr. Conried has improved great- 
lv on all_of his predecessors in the scenic 
department has been previously noted in 
these pages. He is an expert in stage 
management, -having had many years of 
experience at the Irving Place Theater, 
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and in some operas, “ Aida,’ 
for example, his personal co- 

operation usually entitles him 

to an appearance before the 

curtain with the artists. In 

the Nibelung _ operas 

“ Rheingold ” in particular, 

the new scenery has 

proved a great attrac- 

tion. Mr. Conried has 

succeeded where all his 

predecessors failed; he 

has made “Rheingold” popular. The 
Metropolitan was sold out for each of the 
eight days devoted to the four Nibelung 
operas. It was a happy thought to open 
special subscriptions for the two Wagner 
cycles, not only because it brought the 
prices down to the usual subscription 
rates, but because it insured for 
these serious works audiences of serious 
music lovers who ran no risk of being 
disturbed by those who attend the opera 
chiefly in order to stare at the women in 
the boxes and their diamonds. 

In regard to what is, after all, by far 
the most important operatic factor—the 
singers—Mr. Conried made a mistake 
last year. Having fourd out as theatrical 
manager that good young actors and 
actresses, not yet made arrogant by suc- 
cess, were plentiful in Germany, he fan- 
cied the same was true as to singers. But 
it did not take him long to discover his 
error. Mr. Grau had searched far and 
wide for vocalists great enough to be ac- 
cepted in the most critical city in the 
world and had brought them here. This 
year Mr. Conried has wisely fallen back 
on the “old guard ”—the artists who 
survived as “the fittest” during the 
Grau régime, including particularly our 
two splendid American prima donnas, 
Lillian Nordica and Emma Eames, who 
were absent last year, and he has had no 
reason to regret this. If he now also 
restored Mme. Gadski, Edouard de 
Reszke and Campanari, everybody would 
be happy. 

Croakers every now and then raise 
their voices to wail that there are no new 
singers to take the places of the older 
favorites. Mr. Conried failed to find in 
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Germany substitutes for Mme. Nordica 
and Mme. Eames, but they were not 
needed, as these singers are in their 
prime. But in place of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who deserted grand opera for op- 
eretta, has he not brought back to this 
country two American altos—Miss 
Edyth Walker and Miss Fremstad—who 
are now recognized as first-rate artists? 
The tenor question seemed particularly 
hopeless a couple of years ago. “ What 
will happen,” was asked with bated 
breath, “ when Jean de Reszke retires 
from the stage?” Well, he has retired, 
and we have two new men of the first 
rank—Caruso and Knote, both young 
and lusty singers, and good actors, too. 
With their aid Mr. Conried has been able 
to keep up his performances to high- 
water mark. Indeed, the present season 
is the most profitable one on record, and 
the cities that are to be visited at the close 
of the New York season, on March 4, 
must be congratulated in advance on the 
operatic feast before them. 
# 

A Frenchman to Reckon With 

Mr. Wilhelm Gericke deserves a card 
of thanks for occasionally bringing to 
the attention of New York concert goers 
some striking new musical work, which 
none of the local orchestral leaders has 
had the enterprise to perform. At the 
January evening concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall 
he produced for the first time here Vin- 
cent d’Indy’s second symphony, in B-flat 
major, opus 57. 

Now, Vincent d’Indy is a man of 
mark in the present-day musical life of 
France, where he is regarded as the 
leader of the newest, most modern, most 
liberal group of French composers; but 
as yet little of his music has been heard 
on this side of the Atlantic. So much 
of it as we have heard has proved him 
to be, if not a great genius, at least a mas- 
ter workman, with a consummate com- 
mand of the technic of tonal expression. 


As an architect of sound he begins where . 


Wagner left off. In novelty of harmony 
and in freedom of form—abandonment 
of formalism, rather—he goes as far be- 
yond Wagner as that composer went 
beyond his predecessors. His music is 
new and different and interesting. It 
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publishes an undeniable sincerity on the 
part of the composer, as well as great 
learning and a remarkable skill in mold- 
ing his medium to the expression of his 
musical thought. The chief quarrel with 
him seems to be over that thought, that 
it is not intelligible, and, of course, the 
silly old cry is raised against him that 
he cannot write melody. The trouble 
with the critics, who are eternally mak- 
ing that charge against every composer 
who ever has a new idea, is an affliction 
of partial deafness akin to color-blind- 
ness. They cannot recognize melody 
when they hear it unless it be such as 
they have been familiar with from the 
cradle. 

Beyond question Vincent d’Indy’s 
achievement is a significant one in con- 
temporary music of the loftiest type. 


Js 
The Volpe Orchestra 


A new force in the musical life of New 
York is Mr. Arnold D. Volpe, who is 
doing a praiseworthy work in giving to 
deserving young musicians and students 
a higher schooling and the routine of 
orchestral drill in order to fit them for 
the professional career. Mr. Volpe was 
born in Kovna, Russia, in 1869, received 
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his early musical training at the Warsaw 
Conservatory and later in St. Peters- 
burg became a protégé of Anton Rubin- 
stein, then at the head of the Imperial 
Conservatory. He was graduated from 
that institution with highest honors, as 
a violinist, in 1891; returned, after a 
concert tour, for a six years’ course in 
composition, and received his diploma as 
a composer in 1897. In 1898 he came to 
America, where he has since devoted 
himself to violin instruction, ensemble 
playing and composition. In 1902 Mr. 
Volpe organized the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
which now has more than _ seventy 
members. 

In order further to encourage “ young 
American talent ” he has this winter es- 
tablished the Volpe Symphony Orches- 
tra, composed in part of his young in- 
strumentalists and in part of older 
players. At its introductory concert, 
given in Mendelssohn Hall, Mr. Volpe 
demonstrated unmistakable ability as a 
conductor, and his orchestra played with 
precision and with a verve and swing 
that were as delightful as they were sur- 
prising—with an enthusiasm in the work 
and for the music that was contagious. 


+ 


More Russian Music 


The Russian Symphony Society an- 
nounced that the proceeds of its third 
concert would be given to the fund for 
the widows and orphans of the defenders 
of Port Arthur, and its efforts to pack 
the program of that concert with va- 
riety, novelty and interest succeeded 
abundantly. It had the help of the 
Choral Art Society of Brooklyn, which, 
under the direction of Mr. James H. 
Downs, sang without accompaniment 
three Russian part-songs, and sang them 
admirably. It introduced for the delecta- 
tion of this public a new instrument, the 
celesta, which is a graduated set of bells 
played by means of a keyboard and hav- 
ing a compass of five octaves, and which 
was played most charmingly by Mr. Was- 
sili Safonoff, the famous Moscow con- 
ductor, in a movement from Tschai- 
koffsky’s “ Nut Cracker” suite. And it 
brought forward two fragments of new 
compositions: a “ Petite Romance,” by 
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Davydoff, a pleasing little piece imbued 
with genuine Russian spirit, and a part 
of the suite “ Fairy Tale of Tsar-Saltan,” 
arranged from his opera of the same 
title, by Rimsky-Korsakoff—fanciful, 
weird, exotic, semi-oriental music, haunt- 
ingly beautiful, too, and disclosing that 
composer’s great skill and ingenuity in 
orchestration. In this last piece also 
the celesta was used effectively. 


Js 
Safonoff 


In the whole sixty-two years’ history 
of the New York Philharmonic Society 
is it doubtful if there was ever before 
such a wild demonstration of enthusiastic 
approval vouchsafed to any conductor 
as that which greeted Mr. Wassili 
Safonoff’s reading of Tschaikoffsky’s 
“ Pathétique ” symphony at the concert 
of January 28th. This Cossack chieftain 
led the veteran orchestra of America to 
loftier hights than it had scaled since 
the death of the lamented Anton Seidl. 
His interpretation of that one symphony 
was alone worth the cost of bringing him 
the long way from Moscow. But by 
giving a thoroughly charming perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s second symphony 
he showed that he can conduct other and 
vastly different music than that of his 
fiery compatriots, with rare insight and 
sympathy. The greatest musical need 
of New York, with all its orchestras, is 
the permanent residence of such a con- 
ductor. 

The soloist at this Philharmonic con- 
cert, José Vianna da Motta, the Portu- 
guese pianist, altho overshadowed by 
the conductor, yet left a pleasing im- 
pression by his musicianly playing of 
the great Schubert-Liszt “ Wanderer 
Fantasia.” = 


The Exhibition in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts was founded and held its first 
exhibition in 1805. The exhibition now 
open is therefore its centennial and aims 
to show how well the association has car- 
ried out the object for which it was 
created, which was “ the as- 
sisting the studies and exciting the ef- 
forts of the artists gradually to unfold, 
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enlighten and invigorate the talents of 
our countrymen.” 

The retrospective character of the ex- 
hibition is of great interest and the works 
of early Americans in the permanent col- 
lections of the Academy are included, 


By Hugh Breckenridge 


with examples by as many members, stu- 
dents and instructors as could be gath- 
ered. In one way or another, by direct 
contact in student years, or by recogni- 
tion of attainment later by the bestowal 
of prizes or medals, the Academy has 
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had its place in the lives of most Ameri- 
can artists from the times of Stuart, the 
Peales, Sully, Allston and West to the 
present. The older works shown have 
among them many portraits of the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who assisted the art- 
ists in founding the Academy. The later 
canvases include a few notable things 
that have not yet been seen in New York. 
There are seven Sargents ; two, the Lady 
Hamilton and. the Miss Barrett, in his 
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trait of young Mr. Clarke. Chase is best 
represented by his two magnificent still- 
lifes. Dewing’s beautiful “Spinet” is 
here; one of Brush’s family groups; 
Thayer’s “ Angel Guarding the Tomb of 
Stevenson ” ; Moschowitz’s “ Mother and 
Child; Loeb’s “ Byblis ’ ; Luks’ “ Dump- 
ing Snow.” Two of the most success- 


ful pictures in the exhibition are the 
“Rehearsal in the Studio” by Tarbell 
and the “Spring Mood” by George 
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SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE,* 
The New Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


best vein; Abbey’s gorgeously unsatis- 
factory “Trial of Queen Catherine,” 
shown at the Royal Academy of 1900; 
five Alexanders, including a portrait of a 
very old lady—Mrs. Wheaton—which is 
the most notable portrait in the galleries. 
Hopkinson’s “Master of the Norfolk 
Hunt” is interesting in spite of uneasy 
drawing. There are three portraits by 
Cecilia Beaux; a very workmanlike por- 
trait of a woman by Sargeant Kendal; 
Robert Henri’s negro boy is remarkable 
and there is much that is good in his por- 


Sauter, a visitor from over the sea. Ho- 
ratio Walker’s “ Turkey Girl” was seen 
at the Comparative Exhibition recently. 
Winslow Homer’s “ Kissing the Moon ” 
is new and very remarkable. Hopkin- 
son’s “ West Wind” is a most powerful 
marine. There are three interesting can- 
vases by Jonaslie, and the works of 
Maurer and Karfunkle reveal distinctive 
personalities. 

There are nine Whistlers, none of 





* A character sketch of Sir Purdon Clarke ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT of February 2d. 


























LADY HAMILTON. By John S. Sargent 


them portraits. Ranger’s “ Northeast 
Gale” and “High Bridge” are both 
large in character. Breckenridge’s “ Au- 
tumn” is well drawn and worked out in 
an amusing scheme of deep blue-green 
river and plenty of complementary reds 
in the foliage. The best and simplest 
thing yet shown by du Mond is “ The 
Lonely River.” Redfield, Tack, H. D. 
Murphy, Marianna Sloan, Elizabeth 
Roberts, are all interestingly shown. 

A group by themselves are Philadel- 
phia’s notable illustrators, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, Alice Barber Stevens, 
many of whose works for reproduction 
are shown. Of the same school, only of 


enlarged size, are Violet Oakley’s deco-. 


rations for the Governor’s Room in the 
State Capitol at Harrisburg. More dis- 
tinctly decorative of the Grasset manner 
are the panels by Ellen Macauley. 

A set of etchings of New York’s tall- 
building-shaded streets by Pennell are of 
great interest. 


More sculpture is shown than we 
usually see at one time in New York, and 
tho the majority of the pieces are small, 
the works show well the range of present 
day American sculpture from the real- 
istic statuettes by Murray to the symbolic 
reliefs for the doors of the Boston Li- 
brary by French. Calder’s interesting 
d sign for a sun-dial, Grafly’s “ Truth,” a 
collection of bronzes of all sorts of sub- 
jects treated in beautiful color by Bart- 
lett, G. Borglum’s “Horses of Dio- 
medes,” and large group called “ I Have 
Piped to You and You Have Not 
Danced,” and Gail Sherman’s bronze boy 
for a fountain, are all of deep interest. 


a 


The Month in New York 


Galleries 


Mr. Montross showed about forty 
works in oil, pastel and water-color by 
Childe Hassan, a painter whose work 
needs particularly to be seen by itself. 
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His virile outlook upon the sunshine of 
life and his absolutely true values are 
refreshing. He draws human beings 
sometimes with lack of attention to 
beauty of form, but he paints “ Twen- 
tieth Street on a Spring Morning,” or a 
“Spring Brook,” or “ Plaza Centrale,” 
in Havana, or “Madison Square in 
Snow,” or “Hyde Park Corner at 
Night,” with absolute knowledge of their 
real appearances. Nothing could be more 
sanely beautiful than the “ Summer- 
time,” when seen at a little distance; a 
nude, charmingly painted in a leafy set- 
ing through which a little brook flows, as 
real as a great power to analyze and rep- 
resent light can make it and yet delicate 
with the genuine delicacy of the subject. 

The Society of Miniature Painters 
showed at Knoedler’s the work of its 
thirteen members, and many other ivories 
of good average merit. As usual, Lucia 
Fairchild Fuller and Laura Hills paint 
with greatest vigor and mastery, the 
portrait of Master Bernheimer, by Miss 
Hills, challenging comparison with al- 
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most any large American portrait of a 
boy. Alice Beckington has two delight- 
ful studies also. 

The Grolier Club shows one of its 
admirably cataloged collections. This 
time, one of very great interest, the first 
in New York of the works of William 
Blake, that strange genius who is best 
known to many perhaps through his 
“Canterbury Pilgrims.” The collection 
includes all of his own books but two, 
and drawings for many of the works he 
illustrated, including the “ Book of Job,” 
Young’s “Night Thoughts,” and Mil- 
ton’s “ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” 
His lack of means to publish his books in 
the ordinary way led to experiments in 
various plate-processes. This resulted 
in a kind of colored monotype printing 
which covered both text and design and 
produced a very pleasant union of the 
two. His thoughts hovered about a 


visionary world. His designs are often 
strangely exalted and always powerful, 
even when done as delicately as in the 
“ Songs of Innocence and Experience.” 














Girl Feeding Turkeys. 


By Horatio Walker.—From the Collection of Dr. Alex, C. Humphreys. 


Copy- 


right, 1904, by N. BD. Montross 
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The Drama 


We have no additions to make to the 
lists we have previously published of the 
plays of real distinction now running, 
but we give brief notes on such plays 
of the month as are worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

American comedy can usually be 
classed as French or Fitch, one or both. 
“Cousin Billy,” which is having such a 
long and successful run, is both, and is 
especially interesting on that account, for 
it shows the difference between the 
French and the American audience and 
what changes are necessary to make a 
play take with us. As “Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon,” by M. Eugene Labiche, 
it is used in this country for beginners 
in French to cut their teeth on, and is 
popular for amateur dramatics because it 
is interesting enough in itself to over- 
come poor acting. M. Paul Hervieu, 
when the critics condemned him for writ- 
ing thesis plays, said all good plays were 
of this kind, and, as an example, gave 
“M. Perrichon,” which he said is de- 
voted from beginning to end to demon- 
strating the thesis that men prefer those 
they have benefited to their benefactors. 
The process of Americanization consists 
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SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 
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in exaggerating the points and compli- 
cating the plot and introducing local hits. 
Whatever may be said about the quick- 
ness of the individual American to catch 
a point, the American theater audience 
is very dull in its perceptions and the 
jokes have to be fired out of a cannon 
to make any impression. The delicate 
nuances of French writing and acting 
would be completely lost on us, conse- 
quently Mr. Fitch as adapter and Mr. 
Wilson as actor are not to be blamed for 
turning a witty comedy into a funny 
farce. But having admitted so frankly 
our collective stupidity, we must say that 
we do not thinl- it is necessary for Mr. 
Wilson to exaggerate as much as he 
does. When he obviously makes a hit 
he need not rub it in. In this respect 
many of the company were better than 
the star. 

“The Brighter Side,” given by Mr. E. 














BE. 8. WILLARD 


S. Willard and his London company, is 
also a French play and also a thesis play. 
It is a translation of M. Alfred Capus’s 
“La Chatelaine,” and preaches from the 
text, “A soft answer turneth away 


wrath.” Mr. Willard as an optimist 
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thwarts with never-failing smile and 
common sense the machinations of a 
modern Madame de Medicis; a much 
better way of foiling the villain than the 
old one of counterplot and superior force. 
The play has the directness and simplic- 
ity characteristic of French art in litera- 
ture and drama, and is played in accord- 
ance with its spirit, without exaggeration 
or affectation by any member of the com- 
pany. “ Lucky Durham” was hissed off 
the stage almost as soon as it was put on, 
chiefly because to hackneyed critics it ap- 
peared hackneyed. Nevertheless, it was 














Mr. Edward Terry, as “ Dick Phenyl” in “ Sweet 
Lavender ” 


better than many of the plays which now 
have crowded houses. It is true the com- 
pany is not an “all star cast,” nor are 
the plays remarkable, but there is no 
ground for savage criticism. 

Mr. Edward Terry, who together with 
Mr. Willard and Sir Charles Wyndham 
are the three most prominent English 
“stars” now invading our shores, has 
this month appeared in “ Sweet Laven- 
ler” and “Love in Idleness.” The 
iormer has had a run in England and 
the colonies of over 4,000 nights. It is 
of the ordinary domestic comedy type, 
‘ull of love, tears, kisses and laughter. It 
s well acted, but is in no sense a great 
play, even if Mr. Pinero is the author. 
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Ada Rehan in “The Taming of the Shrew” 


“ Love in Idleness ” is of much the same 
variety and gives Mr. Terry a fine chance 
to show his kindly and lovable whimsi- 
calities. Mr. Terry’s acting touches the 
heart and his plays will do one good to 
see. 

“Friquet,” by Pierre Berton and 
“ Gyp,” is staged for the purpose of mak- 
ing a star of Miss Marie Doro, who 
played so charmingly the ingenue part in 
the late Mrs. Gilbert’s “Granny.” In 
the part of the circus girl, “ Friquet,” 
brought up by the clown, lodging in a 
horse-stall and plunged into fashionable 
and corrupt society, Miss Doro is un- 
even, sometimes very good, sometimes 
very bad. She is better at pantomime 
than speaking, and her “ business ” while 
listening to the revealing conversation 
from the concealment of a big chair in- 
dicated that she has the capacity to be- 
come what she now aspires to be. 

“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” by Augus- 
tus Thomas, emphasizes the difference 
we were discussing between French and 
American plays. In comparison with a 
French salon an American parlor strikes 
one as cluttered up with furniture and 
unnecessary and incoherent knicknacks. 
Exactly the same impression is made by 
Mr. Thomas’s play. He shakes the ka- 
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leidoscope so often that it dazzles one. 
Its ingenious complications and sudden 
reversals are neither natural nor good 
art. But it is bright, lively and amusing, 
and very well played by all the actors, 
including the fountain, the telephone and 
the lay figure. Mr. Thomas shows his 
usual skill in the introduction of local 
color—in this case osteopathy and the 
greatest blizzard “ since Conkling died.” 

“The Woman in the Case,” by Clyde 
Fitch, contains one good act in the four, 
an unusual proportion as plays go. Miss 
Blanche Walsh as the devoted wife, 
whose unshaken confidence in her hus- 
band rescues him from the gallows, and 
Miss Dorothy Dorr as the heartless ad- 
venturess win most of the plaudits, but 
all the cast do well, even down to the 
Tombs warden, who gets a round of 
applause for the natural way he shuts a 
door. The heroine is an impossible 


character, too unsophisticated at first 
and too sophisticated at the last, and the 
play as a whole is unnatural and dis- 
agreeable. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy produc- 


tion of the month is “ Strongheart,” in 
which Mr. Robert Edeson essays the 
title-role. Strongheart is an Indian, a 
graduate of Carlisle and a “ P. G.” at 
Columbia. He is in love with a white 
girl, a sister of one of his college chums. 
Her family objects to his suit on the 
sole ground that he is an Indian, and his 
people do not want him to bring her 
back to them after his graduation. He 
therefore renounces her and goes to his 
reservation to rule his people, altho she 
is perfectly willing to marry him. The 
first two acts of the play are scenes of 
college life and bring in the inevitable 
football game. They would be remark- 
able if they did not suffer somewhat from 
comparison with similar scenes in “ The 
College Widow.” The last two acts, 
however, show some very strong acting 
and abound in dramatic situations. The 
play is another healthy sign of the re- 
vival of a genuinely American drama,and 
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we recommend it heartily to all, especial- 
ly to those who suffer from any form 
of race prejudice. 

Miss Ada Rehan’s reappearance in 
’ The Taming of the Shrew” ought to 
be a dramatic event of no small impor- 
tance, for Miss Rehan is generally con- 
ceded to be the best “ Katherine” that 
has ever played the part. Her charming 
voice is as sympathetic as ever, and 
her acting has lost none of its old 
power and brilliancy, but she is not as 
young as she was fifteen or twenty years 
ago, alas! With the exception of Mr. 
Richman’s Petruchio her cast was de- 
cidedly mediocre. They all talked too 
fast and indistinctly, while the scenery 
and stage setting were execrable, con- 
sidering what we have been taught to 
expect nowadays in that line. As a 
whole this presentation of one of Shake- 
speare’s least important comedies was 
something of a disappointment, and is 
not to be compared with the rendering 
of “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” by Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern and their company, now 
touring the country. 

With the exception of “ The Music 
Master ” of David Warfield, whom many 
think is destined to take Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s place in the hearts of the American 
people, “ Adrea” is the play in New 
York that is now packing the house 
from pit to gallery. The libretto is writ- 
ten by John Luther Long and David 
Belasco, and Mrs. Leslie Carter takes 
the part of the heroine. “ Adrea ” is the 
most brilliantly staged play we have ever 
seen. It is a tragedy in every act, scene 
and situation, and is fairly well written. 
It is not a truly great play, however. It 
strains so hard for the dramatic that 
one finds himself quite as often laughing 
as being thrilled. Mrs. Carter’s acting 
does not especially appeal to us in this 
play, and with one or two exceptions her 
support is not noteworthy, yet the play 
is a gorgeous spectacle and almost any 


‘one will enjoy seeing it. 














A Trip to the Pescadores 


BY WILLIAM E. S. FALES 


ForMerLy Unitep States Consut aT Amoy, CHINA 


HE cable news that the Japanese 
are fortifying the Pescadore Is- 
lands in the Formosa Channel, 

and have already established a naval 
rendezvous at that place, will not aston- 
ish travelers familiar with that part of 
the Far East. The strategic value of 
their position has long been known and 
but for their commercial insignificance, 
which has rendered them practically in- 
accessible, they would long ago have been 
a favorite port for the average globe- 
trotter. Now that they are about to be- 
come a great naval stronghold they will 
assume an importance similar to that en- 
joyed by Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and 
Singapore. 

Several times I had seen the Pesca- 
dores in sailing northeastward from 
Hong Kong, but the view had not 
aroused any desire to visit them. Tho 
a coral archipelago in a tropic sea, they 
had none of the color and beauty which 
are so often attached to such formations. 
No palms or other trees graced their sur- 
face, and the heavy built houses of the 
natives seemed through my marine 
glasses more like boulders than human 
habitations. In clear weather they were 
grayish green, splashed with brown 
reaches where the salt breeze and the 
sea spray had eaten away all vegetation. 
In stormy weather they assumed a dark, 
ugly olive that suggested the hide of some 
sea monster. On one occasion I saw the 
wrecked remains of a junk upon an out- 
lying cape. Around and upon it were 
wreckers tearing it to pieces, and it 
looked for all the world like some dead 
animal that was being devoured by ants 
and beetles. The waterways between 
the isles were of that mottled color which 
warns the navigator of shoals and reefs, 
and the blue harbors that could be seen 
within the archipelago recalled the years 
when these islands were infested by the 
cruelest Malay and Chinese pirates ever 
known to the China seas. 

My acquaintanceship with the Pesca- 


dores was made unexpectedly. I had 
sailed from Amoy during the winter 
monsoon to visit Taiwanfoo in Southern 
Formosa, a pretty little town which lies 
upon the coast and whose broad harbor 
is the open roadstead of the Formosa 
Channel. The storm deepened that night 
and the heavy sea that sprang up made it 
impossible for our steamer to anchor at 
its customary place. As the Pescadores 
were about twenty miles away, the cap- 
tain slowed down, and in the early morn- 
ing steamed carefully through the tor- 
tuous waterways until he came to a land- 
locked harbor alongside the capital city 
of Mekong. Here we dropped anchor 
and remained for forty-eight hours 
until the sea had subsided and we could 
proceed to our destination. 

During this brief breathing spell we 
visited the chief points of interest in the 
islands, called upon the Prefect, studied 
the natives and shot a few wild birds. 
We probably would have caught some 
of the numberless fishes that swarmed in 
the waters around us, but the natives did 
it so much better with their quaint tackle 
and cumbrous nets that we found it ad- 
visable to gratify our piscatorial ardor 
bv buying a few pounds of mullet and 
rock cod at a cent and a half a pound. 
As this operation brought about a prompt 
exhibition by the fishing fleet that sur- 
rounded the steamer of everything they 
had hooked or netted that day, it enabled 
us to form a good idea of the marine 
fauna of the Pescadores. 

The little capital is an epitome of 
Chinese civilization. It cannot be more 
than eight hundred years old, and yet it 
looks as venerable as the Pyramids. 
Around it is a wall which gives it mu- 
nicipal rank, broken here and there by 
the heavy, gloomy archways which admit 
to the city. There were two soldiers on 
guard as we came through. The uniform 
of each consisted of a red cotton cloak 
with a black and white circle stamped 
on the back, which at a short distance 
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A TRIP TO THE PESCADORES 


gave the wearer the appearance of an 
animated target. Each warrior carried 
a gun, but with it neither bayonet, sword 
nor cartridge box. I took the weapon 
from the hands of one of the guards and 
found it to be a Tower musket of the vin- 
tage of 1800. It had been cleaned and 
burnished with sand so often that in 
places the metal had worn through. The 
owner was proud of his possession and 
told me with a happy smile that he had 
cleaned it every day for fifteen years, just 
as his uncle had done for twenty years 
previously! He had never fired it off 
and didn’t know exactly how to go about 
it. On paper the place had a garrison of 
five hundred men. In reality it had ten, 
of whom two manned the main gate by 
day, one by night, and the other seven 
danced attendance upon the Prefect. We 
called upon the latter official and found 
him enjoying an establishment so small 
and poverty stricken as to be pitiable. 
The man was superior to his surround- 
ings. In his ruined yamen he received 
us with as much dignity and tact as a 
viceroy might have done in Canton. He 
was a scholar who had earned his rank 
and title by high intellectual merit, but 
had not possessed enough wealth, influ- 
ence or political shrewdness to secure a 
more lucrative post. The people of his 
little metropolis were busy day and 
night, as they always are in China, but 
their infinite thrift did not seem potent 
against their own surroundings. Their 
houses were small, low and strongly 
built, to protect the inmates against the 
herce gales which ‘seem to make the 
Pescadores their home:*’ There was a 
mute eloquence in the roofs}“which, be- 
sides being made of heavy tiles, were 
weighted down by huge brick squares or 
by massive boulders. 
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The islands, which cover about eighty 
square miles, are mostly flat and small. 
The larger ones rise up into bluffs a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet’ 
high, making ideal sites for fortifica- 
tions of the modern type. The captain 
of my steamer, who was a stalwart fight- 
ing Briton, said to me as we looked 
down upon the archipelago from one of 
these hights: 

“Old England ought to own these is- 
lands. With these on one side and with 
Hong Kong on the other we could hold 
Formosa Channel against all the navies 
of the world.” 

We little dreamed that already the 
clouds were gathering which in another 
year changed the Pescadores from Chi- 
nese to Japanese territory. The very 
spots where we lounged that day are 
now covered with grim batteries, from 
which high power guns command the 
channel north and south for twenty odd 
miles. 

In the lee of Sand Island bluff is a 
granite monument to the French soldiers 
and sailors who died there in 1884-5, 
when France had a naval sanitarium at 
that place during her Tonkin War with 
China. Over three thousand gallant sons 
of France were buried on these inhospit- 
able shores. The square inclosure about . 
the monument was overgrown with 
weeds. Inspired by some subtle senti- 
ment, our party, English and American, 
set to work with a good will and in an 
hour had made the place presentable. Be- 
fore we left for Taiwanfoo we placed 
upon the pedestal around the shaft a poor 
wreath made from what flowers we could 
gather among the sterile fields and bleak 
shores of the island. 

New York City 
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ELROY M. AVERY. 


Avery’s History of the United 
States* 


Dr. Avery has been previously best 
known by his text-books on physics, and 
our first thought must be, Why did he not 
stick to his trade? We are beginning in 
this country to believe in specialists. We 
want law from a lawyer and medicine 
from a doctor—thinking that men should 
be trained especially for their work. An 
historian now prepares for his task by 
long years of patient study of the meth- 
ods of learning the truth about the past, 
and, if he is well fitted for the work, he 
has also cultivated the gentle art of lit- 
erary expression. First, however, he 
must know how to get at the truth; he 
must know his tools, and then he must 
seek to give literary form to the results 
of his research. 

In the case of this new history the 
publisher and author are evidently inti- 
mate friends, and the former has been 
willing to spend a great deal of money 
to prevent the latter falling into the thou- 
sand pitfalls that await the untrained 





*A HIsTorRY oF THE UNITED STaTps AND ITs 
PEOPLE, FROM THEIR HARLIEST RECORDS TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Elroy McKendree Avery. In 
12 volumes. Vol. 1. 1904. Cleveland: The Bur- 
rows Bros. Co. $6.25. 
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writer on American history. The ad- 
vance sheets have been submitted to 
special students on the subjects treated. 
For a “ mess of pottage ” they have been 
willing to aid Mr. Avery in making exact 
statements, but they could not, without 
rewriting his book, correct his point of 
view. It is in that large matter which a 
scholar only attains by years of study 
that this work is faulty. We have here 
the same old treatment—the geology of 
the continent—the Neolitiic Americans 
—the Northmen—and a few pages upon 
the early ideas of geography, and then 
Columbus. The far more interesting and 
truer view that early American history 
is the history of expanding Europe, that 
the discovery of America was inevitable 
because of economic forces at work in 
European life, that the Old World was 
awakening—all the fascinating story that 
goes with this point of view is missed, 
and, instead, we have in a would-be 
popular history an opening chapter on 
geologic conditions which is very dry 
and difficult to read, to say the least. In 
this newer and truer point of view we 
should not have the amusing sentiment 
that, when an old monk was traveling 
by night to the Spanish court to plead 
the cause of Columbus, “ the fate of a 
nation was riding that night” (p. 128). 
No, if the night had swallowed him 
America would have been discovered just 
the same, tho perhaps Columbus would 
not have done it. 

Mr. Avery need not have apologized 
for writing a popular history. A really 
great popular history is one of the grand- 
est services that a writer can render his 
nation. Green did it nobly for England, 
and in many respects Fiske did it well 
for great portions of American history. 
But one of the first requisites of a popu- 
lar history is that only the results of 
historical inquiry be given the reader. 
The various controversies over the truth 
do not interest the general reader, but 
he wishes to have a positive statement 
of the author’s view. Mr. Avery rarely 
takes the trouble of coming to a con- 
clusion of his own. He settles very few 
controverted points, but tells all the 
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views and leaves his reader with that 
“maze and myth” which is the title of 
one of his chapters. He has a peculiar 
literary device of telling a doubtful story 
positively, as the truth, and then at the 
end saves himself by owning that it is 
doubtful or even a myth (p. 123, e¢ pas- 
sim). He'is also fond of “ the generally 
accepted story.” In other words, he 
dodges the critic, but gives his reader no 
satisfaction. Even thus he does not al- 
ways escape, for the Toscanelli corre- 
spondence was certainly not as early as 
1474, but could not have been earlier 
than 1479. He tells the story of Colum- 
bus at the convent of Santa Maria de 
Rabida as if it were unquestioned, 
whereas it is doubtful at best. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the kindlier 
things that one may say of the book. On 
the whole the book is well and attract- 
ively written and is accurate as to fact. 
It is beautifully made up, with fine maps 
correctly labeled, and illustrations that 
really illustrate, marred by very few 
purely fanciful pictures which have no 
place in sober historical works. The 
elegant binding and rich paper make the 
book one of the finest pieces of book- 
making on the market. Author and pub- 
lisher have shown an honest desire to 
give their country a noble historical 


monument. 
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Williams’s History of Science 


THERE is still need for a good history 
of science for the general reader, for Dr. 
Williams does not .upply what is 
wanted.* He has diligently collected an 
abundance of material of an encyclopedic 
kind, but he handles it in an amateurish 
way without adequate grasp of funda- 
mental conceptions and without that first 
essential of historical writing, the power 
of clearly conceiving and tracing the 
growth of an idea. Consequently his 
treatment of many topics is dispropor- 
tionate and cloudy. He has followed the 
conventional lines in each science from 
the beginning down to the last quarter 
century, then has added desultory 
sketches of certain new discoveries, in- 
stead of viewing the whole from our 





_..A History oF Science. By Hen Smith 
: ee Five volumes. New York: Garger & 
srothers. 
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present standpoint. This results in con- 
fusion and repetition. 

The last volume, containing an account 
of his visits to famous European labora- 
tories, is interesting, as all such gossip 
about great men is, but it is out of place 
here. A scholarly history should not 
contain such writing as this: 


“ Here is the hostelry where Luther met the 
Swiss students in 1522. There is nothing in 
that date to suggest our Iowa village, nor in 
the hostelry itself, thank fortune. . . . Amer- 
ica was not discovered, let alone Iowa, when 
these structures were erected. Now, sure 
enough, we are in the dream city.” 


We realize the practical impossibility 
of dealing with so many sciences without 
making a few mistakes, but still some of 
the blunders are inexcusable, as, for ex- 
ample, to apply the dissociation theory 
of aqueous solution to sugar and ascribe 
it to Mendeléef, its strongest opponent, 
and describe it in such words as these: 


“ How is it, for example, that the molecules 
of water are able to loosen the intermolecular 
bonds of sugar particles, enabling them to 
scamper apart.” 


It is considered a virtue in the his- 
torian of human affairs to become thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the age 
he describes, but the historian of science 
has a different task, that of telling of the 
gradual discovery and varying concep- 
tions of unchangeable phenomena. Dr. 
Williams gets such a strong grip of the 
crude conceptions of a century ago that 
he never really gets away from them, al- 
tho he sometimes verbally modifies his 
statements somewhere on later pages. 
What impression would the layman, for 
whom the book is intended, get from the 
following description of the “ unique in- 
tegrity ” of the atom: 

“So far as we know, its size, its weight, its 
capacity for vibration or rotation, and its in- 
herent affinities, remain absolutely unchanged 
throughout all these varying fortunes of posi- 
tion and association.” 


We cannot say this about the size of 
the atom, because we do not know that it 
has any; we are not at all certain about 
the changelessness of its weight; we 
know that its capacity for vibration or 
rotation and its “ inherent affinities ” are 
changed by position and association. 

These and many other passages are 
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reprinted directly, without correcting 
the most obvious errors, from the au- 
thor’s “Story of Nineteenth Century 
Science,” written five years ago. 


ws 
A Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States 


Durinc the winter and spring of 
1852-3 James Law Olmsted made a three 
months’ tour of the seaboard slave 
States, and in a series of letters to the 
New York Times he gave his impres- 
sions of Southern institutions, of the 
character of the people, black and white, 
and of their social, political and indus- 
trial economy. Three years later these 
letters were revised and published in 
book form; and now, after nearly fifty 
years, they are issued again in two hand- 
some volumes.* And whatever may 
be said to the contrary, there are some 
interesting reasons for reviving Mr. 
Olmsted’s impressions. They are like 
faithful daguerreotypes of the worst fea- 
tures of Southern civilization; and if 
any man there still regrets the loss of 
his slaves he has only to read Olmsted’s 
account of the institution in order to be 
glad of his escape from it. These vol- 
umes will not be widely read in the 
South, however, because the author’s 
spirit was so fiercely prejudiced against 
that section, and the South has never 
risen to the dignity of receiving an hon- 
est enemy’s impression of her institutions 
past or present. But they really furnish 
a milestone from which the Southerner 
may judge his progress in the scale of 
things. And after so long a time one 
can tell exactly where the author was 
wrong in his conclusions and right in his 
prophecies. Thus, it is evident that he 
was right in the contention that slavery 
was an extravagance from the industrial 
and economical point of view, whether 
or not he was wrong in the belief that 
nearly every frailty and deficiency in the 
negro character and intelligence resulted 
from his enslaved condition. And there 
is no question of the inspiration of his 
prophecy concerning certain political 
tendencies which have, indeed, produced 
outlaw statesmen of the Tillman type. 

*A JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES. 


By James Law Olmsted. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 
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Olmsted’s expeditions through the 
South at this time were not undertaken in 
a malicious spirit. He belonged to that 
generation in which the best men of the 
South were slaveholders and the best 
men of the North were abolitionists. And 
things would have rolled along smoothly 
in the South longer than they did if the 
abolitionists had remained contentedly 
at home, as did the self-satisfied slave- 
holders. But when people reach a certain 
stage of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment the missionary instinct is born in 
them. It is the natural way of manifest- 
ing an ethical surplus, and it becomes a 
psychic necessity to impart this where 
the need for it is greatest. And when 
the people of the North, by a blessed 
providence, having escaped the curse of 
slavery, and by their own efforts devel- 
oped a higher standard of morality than 
could possibly obtain under existing con- 
ditions in the South, found themselves 
rich in ethics badly needed by the slaves 
and their masters, they made prepara- 
tions to institute reforms and impart 
righteousness even if it had to be done at 
the point of a bayonet. This is accord- 
ing to the natural order of things in the 
moral world and can no more be avoided 
than one can prevent yeast rising after 
fermentation. 

Now, back of every reform there must 
be a popular sentiment. Not every man 
can take a purely ethical view of a situa- 
tion, but nearly every one can entertain a 
righteous sentiment against the iniquity 
which is not his own. That is the chariot 
of fire in which he rides to war. And 
Olmsted went South to report upon the 
situation in order to work up the neces- 
sary sentiment against it. He did not 
go as a guest of the South, but as a 
critic conscientiously bent upon exposing 
every frailty she had. This is how he 
came to meet her worst instead of her 
best people. He heard her silliest preach- 
ers, saw her meanest side in every trans- 
action, from the running of a soiled fin- 
ger in a slave’s mouth (to count his teeth 
before buying him) to the boorish en- 
tertainment of a guest. To be sure any 
Southerner could explain many of the 
charges made by Olmsted in a way more 
creditable to his section. From his point 
of view Olmsted’s injustice consists in 
considering seriously and literally and 
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logically a state of being which to him 
was half romantic, pleasantly indulgent 
and particularly suited to the climate and 
the temperament of the people who en- 
joyed it. No Southerner, indeed, is capa- 
ble of taking Olmsted’s cold matter of 
fact grip upon realities. His sense of 
things is too gallant to himself and 
backed too much by a naturally Arcadian 
imagination. He belongs at his best to 
that class to whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes referred when he wrote: 


“All generous minds have a horror of what 
are commonly called ‘facts.’ They are the 
brute beasts of the intellectual domain. Who 
does not know fellows that always have an ill- 
conditioned fact or two, which they lead after 
them into decent company like so many bull- 
dogs, ready to let them slip at every ingenious 
suggestion or convenient generalization or 
pleasant fancy?” 


From the Southerner’s point of view 
Olmsted was one of these “ fellows,” 
determined to change the conveniencies 
and pleasantries of his civilization into 
bloodhound “ facts.” And to him this 
will always seem a mean, ungentlemanly 
thing to have done. He will never be- 
lieve that his Abolition critic was an in- 
voluntary oracle of the times, as inevit- 
able as the passing of a sour-tongued 
prophet before disaster. All he knows is 
that he never was the moral monster he 
is represented to be in these two vol- 
umes. Yet he cannot deny this peculiar- 
ly uncomplimentary collection of facts. 
Thus he stands, still confused and in- 
dignant to this day, in the anomalous 
position assigned him by Olmsted and 
other writers on this subject. 

The fact is that Olmsted missed his 
cue just at this point. It was illogical, 
and therefore beyond the reasoning 
limits of his mind to comprehend that 
he worst conditions do not produce men 

roportionately bad. The antebellum 

ivilization of the South as he saw it was 
‘alculated in many ways to develop the 
most brutal and bestial traits in human 
ture; and because this was possible he 
ok the logical product for granted. 
it this was not really the case. There 
vas at the time of which he wrote a 
pe of manhood in the South inferior to 
tone anywhere else, which proved its 
lonor, virtue and courage not only in 
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the unfortunate Civil War that followed, 
but in the more desperate period of 
reconstruction days. 


& 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated into 
English Prose by Sir Richard C. Jebb, 
Litt. D., Regius Professor of Greek and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

The translation here given is that 
which accompanied the Greek text and 
critical and explanatory notes in the 
seven-volume edition of Sophocles pub- 
lished by Professor Jebb some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. He has now been 
moved to publish this translation by it- 
self for English readers who do not un- 
derstand Greek. To each play is pre- 
fixed a brief recital of the events preced- 
ing the moment at which the drama be- 
gins. The book is a great benefaction 
to those who lack an acquaintance with 
Greek, but who would like to know and 
feel what there is that is considered so 
great in Greek tragedy. In this modern 
form Sophocles “ finds” the reader and 
stirs the man of to-day as he stirred the 
man of twenty-three and a half centuries 
ago. No man can read in this transla- 
tion CEdipus, the King, Antigone or 
Electra without having waves of emotion 
stir his very soul. Passion, crime and 
suffering are portrayed with a master 
hand. We see our human brothers and 
sisters going to their Golgotha. The 
style of the translation is removed from 
the literalness of Bohn’s translations, 
which have helped so many generations 
of poor pupils through the classics. It is 
an exalted prose which befits the high 
theme. “Thou” and “hath” take the 
place of “ you” and “has.” Sometimes 
the translation draws away from the 
original, as in CEdipus, the King, 1431, 
“thou hast drawn me away from hope” 
is freely rendered “thou hast done a 
gentle violence to my presage.” 


S 


The Amateur Spirit. By Bliss Perry. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The curious thing about Mr. Perry’s 
plea for The Amateur Spirit is that it 
should seem to slight so glaringly the vir- 
tue of the mean. The amateur spirit in 
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America would appear, at first sight, to 
need little encouragement. We are, as a 
people, if not amateurs ourselves, at least 
worshipers of the amateur and the works 
of amateurishness—in literature, on the 
stage, in sport. We are like the woman 
in one of Maupassant’s novels who could 
admire only débutants, and ceased to be 
interested as soon as her protégés showed 

‘signs of maturity. In fact, so extreme is 

our delight in amateurishness that we 

have succeeded, paradoxically enough, in 
raising it into a sort of profession of it- 
self—the profession of amateurishness. 

And it is probably some such danger as 

this, from the amateur’s professionalism 

as well as the professional’s profession- 
alism, which Mr. Perry apprehends when 
he takes up arms in behalf of a genuine 
amateurishness and proposes to correct 
the more potent vices of either extreme 
by “combining the professional’s skill 
wit the zest and enthusiasm of the ama- 
teur.” 

& 

Music and Other Poems. By Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. . $1.00. 

It almost constitutes literary distinc- 
tion nowadays for a writer’s name to be 
heard more than once. But Dr. Van 
Dyke has something besides persistency 
in his favor. He has taste, work- 
manship, fine feeling, and—what will 
probably form the chief charm of this 
collection for many—character, dignity, 
a lack of that faddishness, smartness and 
tricky debutantishness which are just 
now posturing before the public as liter- 
ary ability. In short, Dr. Van Dyke has 
nearly every good poetic gift except 
creative genius. He is not a great poet, 
to be sure, but rather a gentleman of 
poetic tastes and elevated ideas whom it 
is desirable to be with. And his verse 
would be worth reading, as good litera- 
ture itself is always worth reading, for 
the sake of the author’s company, if 
nothing more. 

J 

A Short Story of Missions. Bv Eugene 
Stock. London and New York: Lorg- 
mans, Green & Co. : 

This little book, over 200 pages, is 
packed full of expert information regard- 
ing missions, including policy, princi- 
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ples, methods, motives and results. No 
man in Europe is better posted on the 
subject than Eugene Stock, the editorial 
secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety and the author of their great cen- 
tennial history. The handbook deals 
primarily with English missions and is 
intended especially for churchmen and 


students. 
& 


Evolution of Ethics. Vol. I., The Ethics oi 
the Greek Philosophers. By Professor 
James H. Hyslop. New York: Charles 
M. Higgins & Co. 


This strange book is a publication of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. We 
are accustomed to expect something 
rather out of the ordinary from Pro- 
fessor Hysiop, but in this instance the 
peculiarity of his views is obscured by 
the overshadowing labors of the editor- 
publisher, Mr. Higgins, who has under- 
taken to “ illustrate the points in the lec- 
ture and more clearly show the exact 
character of ancient thought” by add- 
ing to the 67 pages of the lecture a mass 
of “Extracts” aggregating nearly 300 
pages. Just why Mr. Higgins  sup- 
poses that it has been reserved for him 
to enlighten the general public upon 
“the exact character of ancient thought ” 
does not appear. What does appear is 
that the editor regards the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer as the be-all and the 
end-all of the history of thought ; that his 
dominant interest is to search out “ test ” 
texts: which seem to him to prove that 
“the identity of thought is absolute” 
between the ethical doctrines of Socrates, 
Epicurus, Aristotle and Spencer ; that ac- 
cordingly he does not hesitate to call 
Socrates “the father of modern or utili- 
tarian ethics ” (let the reader also notice 
the “or”), and Spencer the “ modern 
Aristotle.” The conspicuous absence of 
historic insight, of breadth and impartial- 
ity of view, of even an approach to schol- 
arly discrimination, forms strange qual- 
ifications for the editing of a volume 
bearing the ambitious title The Evo- 
lution of Ethics. A zealovis Spencerian 
propagandist presumably must write 
about the “ evolution ” of something: one 
thinks of no other reason for the adop- 
tion of the title in the present case. 
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The President and the Senate 


Ir is a very serious thing that there 

ould be a clash between the President 
and the Senate so soon after his election 
aud before his inauguration. It is none 
the less serious and surprising, when we 
-onsider that in the matter of the ar- 
Litration treaties the President had with 
all proper care consulted the Committee 

Foreign Affairs and a sufficient num- 

r of other members, Democrats as well 
as Republicans, and had received their 
assurance that they would support these 
treaties. At that time the word “ agree- 
ncnt” was in the treaties as drafted, and 
they made no objection. Now they go 


back on their promise, and insist that 
every separate “agreement” shall be 
made a new “treaty” and shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. The Senators may 
have been wrong then and be right 


now ; but it is not strange that the Presi- 
dent feels that he has not been fairly 
treated. We presume that the general 
impression is correct, that what has 
stirred up the Senate is what we must 
regard as a mistake on the part of our 
Executive—the attempt, under the form 
of an agreement, to enter into what 
was a real treaty with Santo Domingo. 
It seemed as if the President were invad- 
ing the rights of the Senate, and assum- 
ing the whole treaty-making right. 

‘his is a very nice question that was 
involved. The Senate is right in saying 
that these separate “agreements” pro- 
vided for in the arbitration treaties would 
be on separate and on different subjects, 
and so would be, in a sense, separate 
treaties. They may say that such a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration puts it into the 
power of the President in each case to 
interpret the treaty and to decide 
Whether or not national honor is in- 
volved. They may—and it seems they 
do—-thus declare that a general treaty of 
arbitration cannot be entered into under 
our Constitution, a most unfortunate 
conclusion. On the other hand, the 
President has an argument as well as a 


grievance. He has, in his letter to Sen- 
ator Cullom, very definitely shown that 
the present contention of the Senate 
makes any general arbitration treaty of 
none effect. It would simply be a treaty 
declaring that we will make treaties 
if we want to, something which we now 
have the right to do. Up to this mo- 
ment no one has suspected that we could 
not enter into general treaties of ar- 
bitration. All other countries are doing 
it; why must we be forbidden? 

We do not deny the Senate’s constitu- 
tional right in this matter. The trouble 
is in the Constitution. Of all nations we 
only make it very difficult to make 
treaties. We are so afraid of our Ex- 
ecutive that we require two-thirds of 
the most conservative branch of our 
Legislative department, a continuing 
body, the members elected for six years, 
to approve any treaty. This prevents. 
secrecy, and it also prevents any strong 
policy. A minority party, of minority 
interests, can defeat a treaty. Were we 
to have a fresh constitutional conven- 
tion, such as we shall have when Canada 
shall unite with us—for it will be some- 
thing more than annexation—we should 
very carefully consider whether our pe- 
culiar and distrustful method of treaty- 
making is wise. 

But that is far afield. We have pres- 
ent conditions to deal with. The Senate 
has the power, and will exercise it. Even 
the President’s best friends are against 
him in-this matter. The President de- 
clares that he will not transmit the 
amended treaties to the respective coun- 
tries. He says—and he is right—the 
amendment defeats the purpose of the 
treaty. The result leaves us where we 
were, unable to make a general treaty of 
arbitration, unable to do what Great 
Britain and France and Germany and 
Italy can do. Each case must be acted 
on separately by the Senate. 

This is not happy, but it might be 
worse. Probably the Senate will kindly 
allow us to do some arbitrating, even if it 
is unwilling to let us make treaties of 
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reciprocity. Smail things will be slowly 
adjusted in this way, “Pious Fund” 
cases, for example. For such favors as we 
can get let us be thankful; and we shall 
have to bombard the Senate with public 
sentiment, remembering. however, that 
no other body is so impervious to. such 
an influence. 

In January last year we pointed out 
that a good treaty of arbitration must 
clearly define the questions included 
in it. Instead of doing that these 
treaties provide that all questions shall 
be arbitrated except questions which 
affect the vital interests or the honor 
of the signatories. 

The failure of these treaties will be 
a mere incident in this movement, 
which cannot be stayed by any man 
or combination of men. The most 
powerful forces operating in every na- 
tion are back of this movement, and 
will therefore carry it in due time to a 
successful issue. 

The strength of this sentiment in 
the United States has been revealed by 
the reports of this action of the Sen- 
ate Committee. The President and 
Secretary Hay, conscious of this, have 
four years in which to bring foreign 
Chancelleries around to favoring a 
treaty which is drawn on _ better 
lines and which will reflect greater 
honor on them and on this nation than 
merely following the defective Anglo- 
French agreement. 

Meanwhile the second Conference 
at The Hague will have taken place 
and will have made the represent- 
atives of all nations more nearly of one 
mind on the questions which should 
be removed from the arena of war to 
that of the Court at The Hague. With- 
out doubt that Conference will give a 
great impetus to the arbitration move- 
ment, and the cause of arbitration may 
be advanced rather than hindered if 
the United States formulates its 
treaties after rather than before the 
Conference is held. 

In any event the well-known per- 
sistence of the President and Secretary 
Hay make it sure that no obstacle can 
prevent their going forward in the 
good work they are now in, of prepar- 
ing the way for the earliest possible 
substitution of judicial decisions ac- 
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cording to recognized principles of 
law for war between nations, in which 
treaties of arbitration and conferences 
of the nations have each a due place, 
for furthering which this Administra- 
tion will become famous in the annals 
of American and of world history. 


Js 


The Economics of Extravagance 


It is significant of interesting changes, 
theoretical and practical, in the currents 
of economic and moral thought, that the 
question of extravagant expenditures is 
now argued on other grounds than those 
taken by the ablest writers about the time 
that John Stuart Mill’s “ Political 
Economy ” was published. 

Mill and later writers of his school, 
notably Cairnes, viewed extravagant ex- 
penditure from the standpoint of a the- 
ory of production. All wealth they di- 
vided into consumer’s wealth and capital. 
Capital they divided into fixed and free, 
or circulating. Fixed capital consisted 
of buildings and other constructions and 
machinery. Free, or circulating, capital 
consisted of stores of food, clothing and 
other supplies suitable for the main- 
tenance of laborers. 

Capital could be increased only by sav- 
ing—that is to say, bytransferring wealth 
from the category of consumer’s goods 
to the category of supplies for maintain- 
ing laborers or to the category of build- 
ings and machinery. Consequently any 
wasteful, extravagant or other unneces- 
sary consumption of wealth by so much 
diminished the sum total of capital, and 
therefore by so much diminished the pos- 
sible production of wealth. Luxury was 
a direct cause of poverty. 

The later analyses of fundamental eco- 
nomic concepts have greatly modified the 
Mill-Cairnes theory of capitalistic pro- 
duction. No such sharp distinction as 
that which it made between capitalistic 
and non-capitalistic goods is possible. 
Indeed, there are economists who con- 
tend with much force that all uncon- 
sumed wealth has a capitalistic function 
and is, in strict and economic analysis, 
capital. Moreover, capitalistic produc- 
tion does not proceed without motive, 
and when the pressing needs of mankind 
for the necessaries of life have been met 
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the motive of further production is sup- 
plied by the diversification of taste and 
desires; that is to say, by the growth of 
what Mill would have called luxury. 

But when we examine the facts of ex- 
travagant expenditure from the stand- 
point of the distribution of wealth a 
number of problems are presented which 
the earlier economists ignored, but which 
are quite as vital as any question of pro- 
duction. These problems cannot be ig- 
nored. The extravagant rich classes will 
not let us ignore them. Theéy persist in 
conduct that compels not only the 
economists but also all good citizens to 
subject their doings to a fearless criti- 
cism. 

To get at the real nature of the most 
important of these problems let us look 
at the indictment which the poor most 
frequently bring against the rich and at 
the rejoinder which the rich most fre- 
quently make. 

The poor man says to his rich neigh- 
bor: “ You own property amounting to 
millions of dollars. I own nothing. I 
live from week to week on wages, and if 
I ask you to increase them you reply that 
you cannot afford any advance. Some- 
times I think that you are a liar. Some- 
times I feel that my brain is confused 
and that I am unable to understand your 
arguments.” 

To all this the rich man replies: “ It is 
true that I own a great deal of property, 
but I do not expend it for my own pleas- 
ure or for the gratification of my family. 
My property consists of timber lands, 
mines, railroads, mills and machinery, 
which give employment to thousands of 
my fellow men. In a sense, therefore, it 
exists for them even more than for me. 
The legal title to it vests in me, but I 
only administer it for the good of all. 
[t is true also that my profits amount to 
a larger sum than the wages of any one 
of my employees, but I do not even ex- 
pend a major part of them upon myself 
or my household. I convert the greater 
part of my income into new capital. I 
pen new mines, I build new mills, I con- 
struct new lines of railroad and so pro- 
vide new opportunties of employment 
‘or a constantly increasing working 
opulation. 

“When therefore._I say that I cannot 
ifford to increase wages I mean that I 
cannot increase them without curtailing 
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my industrial operations and so, sooner 
or later, depriving somebody of employ- 
ment. A large amount of wealth seems 
to belong to me. It really belongs to 
mankind, in the sense that it is being 
employed under my direction for the 
benefit of mankind.” 

Now this rejoinder of the rich man is 
perfectly sound in economic theory to 
just the extent that it is true. 

It might even be economically sound 
if the rich man went further and justified 
the expenditure of a portion of his in- 
come upon other objects than industrial 
ur.dertakings if he could show that these 
expenditures, by improving the taste and 
multiplying the desires of the people, in- 
creased the “effective demand” of all 
classes. He need make no apology for 
saying: “I contribute to the support of 
public libraries, art galleries and mu- 
seums. I help to pay for parks, play- 
grounds and baths. I contribute to the 
maintenance of laboratories for scientific 
research, I pay something toward the . 
great World’s Fairs that show the prog- 
ress made in the technical and liberal 
arts, and thereby stimulate further effort. 
All this expenditure goes to mankind.” 

But to the extent that the rich man 
spends great sums upon himself and his 
own circle of friends his rejoinder to the 
workingman who asks for higher wages 
is not true, and the workingman knows 
that it is not true. Just to the extent 
that wanton extravagance such as has 
been displayed in certain social entertain- 
ments this winter is indulged in the rich 
man is destroying the confidence of his 
fellow men in him as an upright trustee 
of the vast wealth that society permits 
him to call his own in the understanding 
that he will administer it for the good 
of mankind. 

If it were indeed true that the ex- 
penditures of the rich are, as thev like to 
claim, mainly such as increase the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the poor, there 
would be no concrete social problem of 
the distribution of wealth. There would 
be only a purely theoretical economic 
problem. Wanton extravagance it is 
that inclines the workingman and the 
thoughtful student of social affairs to 
insist that measures should be taken to- 
ward a readjustment of ownership to the 
end that there may be a readjustment of 
incomes. 
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A Religious Revival 


THE signs all point to an extensive 
religious revival during the present year. 
The extraordinary awakening in Wales 
has excited the greatest interest in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as also in this coun- 
try. Its origin and character have been 
described to our readers. The move- 
ment is now extending to London and 
other British cities, and its influence be- 
gins to be felt this side of the Atlantic. 
The story of it is a ferment wherever 
it is told. 

But the American Churches were not 
waiting for Welsh yeast. A year ago the 
Presbyterians had made preparation for 
a general evangelistic campaign, and 
large tent meetings were held with good 
results in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
And the Congregationalists were not 
much behind. No subject, not even 
Church union, was more in the hearts 
of the members of the National Council 
at Des Moines; and it was there decided 
to open a general campaign, to be led by 
the English preacher, Dr. Dawson, with 
whom should be associated a strong com- 
mittee of leading pastors. Dr. Dawson 
has already begun his work. He goes 
from city to city, remaining but two or 
three days in each, and then the work 
is carried on by the local churches, rather 
than by evangelists, as in the present re- 
vival in Schenectady, that has attracted 
so much attention. Indeed, Dr. Dawson 
is not a revivalist, in the usual sense of 
the word. He simply blows the trumpet 
and the churches make the campaign. 

Such a work is wholly good. Its ob- 
ject is to create and develop Christian 
character. Its method is by simple pres- 
entation of great truths, the great needs 
of a man’s soul, and the great love of 
God to his erring children. It tells of 
the evil of an unworthy life, the power 
of escaping it, and the trust we may have 
in a loving Father. The higher divine 
life is the only worthy goal of a human 
soul, and this is what these invitations 
present to men too often absorbed in 
material things, or in thoughts and pur- 
suits which, even if not gross and grovel- 
ing, may yet be self-centered and so not 
really generous and noble. 

It is easy to say that revivals ought 
not to be needed. It is true that with 


proper influences at home and in the 
Church the children of our families 
should in their early years accept the 
divine life and join the Church of their 
parents. Already that is largely the case. 
For such families the revival is not 
needed, except as it may add fresh fervor 
to a smoldering fire. It is to this in- 
herited religion that we look in the end. 
But such are not all. In our own Chris- 
tian families are too many who are slow 
to take their place of duty, and who 
need an unusual spur upon their sluggish 
wills. Many more are those who have 
not felt the pressure of parental instruc- 
tion and example, and for whom such 
meetings as these are of real need. 

But do those who take part in them 
clearly understand what is their aim? 
It ought to be understood; for every 
theological seminary should make it the 
most important part of its instruction to 
tell its students, who will be the re- 
ligious guides of the churches, just how 
they are to answer the question of the 
soul that asks “ What doth the Lord re- 
quire of me?” Let this be understood— 
it is a matter of the utmost importance 
—that exactly what we want is to per- 
suade people to do something; and that 
something is, to resolve henceforth to 
live a life not centered on self, but 
pledged to the service of God and man. 
That is conversion, getting out of self- 
ishness into unselfishness, loving God 
and man. It includes all righteousness, 
of course, but it includes more than mere 
righteousness ; it means the consecration 
of life to goodness, to love, to the spirit- 
ual life taught by our Lord. It is be- 
cause in him we find the great motive 
and force toward the life for which he 
lived and died that we are Christians 
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A Russian National Assembly 


It has long been a debatable question 
among Russian publicists whether the 
future Russian national assembly would 
be an outgrowth of the present provincial 
zemstvos or a revival of zemsky sobor, 
the general assemblies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This point is 
now settled by the Czar—if we can re- 
gard anything as settled which depends 
on the will of so vacillating a monarch— 
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yy his announcement this week in an 
nterview with Count Tolstoy, son of the 
1ovelist, that he is not opposed to the 
alling of a zemsky sobor, but believes it 
s inevitable. That he is opposed to the 
ther alternative, the development and 
xtension of the powers of the zemstvos, 
he has unequivocally demonstrated by his 
constant repression of the aspirations of 
the zemstvos throughout his reign, and 
the legal and illegal curtailment of their 
euthority by De Plehve, and lastly by the 
sharp rebuke he recently administered to 
them for daring to address him on ques- 
tions of national politics. 

It must be admitted that in declaring 
in favor of a zemsky sobor as the least of 
two evils forced upon him he is choosing 
the form of national assembly the less 
likely to interfere with the autocracy 
which he is determined to maintain, and 
he is also following the precedents of 
Russian history. He is technically cor- 
rect in refusing to allow the zemstvos 
to meddle in national affairs, for when 
these bodies were created in 1865 by the 
Czar Liberator, Alexander II, they were 
endowed with certain specified and care- 
fully limited functions, altogether of local 
administration, for even at that time it 
was hoped by some and feared by some 
that the seeds of representative institu- 
tions thus planted would grow to cover 
the whole land. The zemsky sobor, on 
the other hand, was a national institution 
and exercised three hundred years ago 
powers more varied and extensive than 
most modern Russian liberals dare hope 
for now. It is of especial importance to 
note that the sobor was never abolished 
by law, and, therefore, is to be regarded 
as potentially existing, ready to be called 
into actuality in any national crisis, such 
as, we hope, the present. It can be re- 
vived by Nicholas II after its 207 years 
of desuetude just as the States-General 
was roused by Louis XVI from a sleep 
lasting 176 years. An autocrat does not 
Want a congress on his hands so long 
as he can do without it. He only resorts 
to it, sometimes too late, to ward off an 
impending revolution. 

Che worse the ruler the better the 
reign is a paradox in support of which 
examples can be adduced from the his- 
tory of almost any country. Strikingly 
from Russian history, for it was Peter 


the Great who with the best of intentions 
fastened upon the country the bureau- 
cracy which has been its curse. It was 
Ivan the Terrible who from purely self- 
ish considerations made the zemsky sobor 
a power in the Government and truly 
representative in character. To check 
the powers of the duma, or council of the 
boyars, a close corporation of the higher 
nobility, he called into a general assem- 
bly representatives of other classes. The 
sobor of 1566, called to decide on war 
with Poland, was half composed of the 
lower nobles, a very extensive term in 
Russia, and included public officials, mili- 
tary men and taxpayers in general. Of 
the sobor of 1598, which elected Boris 
Czar, we are told that it contained certain 
“merchants of Smolensk.” The founder 
of the House of the Romanofs, Michael, 
was likewise elected Czar by the great 
national assembly, and he had to make 
very stringent promises that he would 
make no laws nor alter any, levy no 
taxes; declare no war and confiscate no 
estates without the consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It may be that 
Nicholas II will have forcibly called to 
his attention during the next few years 
the fact that he is not sovereign by his 
own power nor by the grace of God, but 
as the descendant of an elected ruler 
through very irregular and somewhat 
dubious channels. 

During the earlier part of the Romanof 
dynasty no tax was levied without the 
consent of the zemsky sobor. These as- 
semblies, tho not elected according to 
the forms later developed in free coun- 
tries, were in a very remarkable degree 
representative, for they included dele- 
gates from the higher and lower nobil- 
ity, from the higher and lower clergy, 
from towns and villages, from trade 
guilds and free peasants, from all classes, 
in short, except the serfs. Besides regu- 
lating the succession, declaring war, and 
exercising some control over the collec- 
tion and expenditure of public money, 
they called attention to the wrongs, 
depredations and oppressions of govern- 
mental officials; just what is needed now 
in Russia. If Nicholas II really does 
restore the zemsky sobor with nothing 
more than its ancient power it will be 
quite enough. If the Russian people 
cannot then take care of thémselves it 
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will be proved that they are indeed in- 
capable of self-government. Such an 
institution established nowadays could 
not be abolished even by a second Peter 
the Great. Even if, as is probable, the 
Czar insist that the numbers of the na- 
tional assembly be chosen from above 
instead of being elected from below, and 
altho he consider it merely as a con- 
sultative, and not a legislative, body, and 
hold himself free to adopt either the ma- 
jority or minority report, as our congress 
treats its committees, a twentieth century 
zemsky sobor will not prove to be such 
subservient and pliant tools of autocracy 
as were some of the earlier assemblies. 
In the December insurrection of 1825 
the mob, who were shouting for the 
Emperor Constantine, were told to shout 
also “Hurrah for the Constitution,” 
which they did, supposing it was the 
name of Constantine’s wife. No doubt 
there is a good deal of the same sort of 
irrational clamor now in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, but, on the whole, the 
people seem to know pretty clearly what 
they want and they are likely to get it. 
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“For Protection of American 
Industry ” 


THE late Mr. Marquand once put on 
exhibition an antique Greek bronze 
statuet and with it a placard stating: 
“ For this was paid $360 duty for protec- 
tion of American industry.” 

There is likely to be some revision of 
the tariff “ by its friends.” Much will be 
said in favor of reduction on hides, steel, 
sugar, etc., by friends of these industries ; 
we wish to say a word for a class 
of objects heavily taxed which concern 
American education and culture and 
scholarship, in which no American in- 
dustry is involved and which ought to 
come in free. We refer to works of art 
and archeology many centuries old. Let 
us take an example or two. 

There are certain very choice and 


unique objects of art which are the pride ~ 


of any country. They are such as Italy 
or Greece forbids to be exported. The 
United States Government ought to en- 
courage their acquisition as much as pos- 
sible, instead of trying to shut them out. 
None but men of wealth can buy them, 
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not as luxuries, but for education oi 
taste, and in the end they come into the 
museums for the public; but a rich man 
of real taste, such a man as was Mr. 
Marquand, may desire to keep them in 
his own possession for a few years, or 
while he lives, before giving or bequeath- 
ing them to the public. For a museum 
they are entered free, but the rare private 
collector is heavily punished for having 
such a taste. Now Mr. Marquand pur- 
chased an extraordinary Della Robbia 
altar-piece, costing many thousands of 
dollars. A duty was put on it as earthen- 
ware of 60 per cent. That was more 
than Mr. Marquand wanted to pay, and 
in this case, to save duty, he presented 
it to the Metropolitan Museum. The 
fact that it was four hundred years old 
and interfered with no American indus- 
try could not save it. 

It is well known that Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan has made very extensive pur- 
chases of rare paintings and other works 
of art centuries old, such as would be a 
precious treasure to this country, and 
which Europe grieves to lose, but he is 
obliged to leave them stored in Europe 
because of the outrageous tariff on these 
things. It would be more decent if the 
Government would send over a man-of- 
war to bring them here with honor, instead 
of fining a man for his good taste and 
penalizing his patriotism. We ought to 
remember that these things once here, 
owned by men of public spirit, will ulti- 
mately belong to the public. 

Let us take a smaller concrete case of 
an even more ancient bit of antiquity: 
A dealer in objects that go to museums 
had consigned to him from London an 
alabaster slab which once lined a palace 
of a king of Nineveh, who lived almost 
goo years B. C. It was nearly five feet 
high and three or four feet wide. On it 
was a single bas-relief winged figure, and 
covering nearly half of the surface, run- 
ning right over the bas-relief, was a long 
inscription in the wedge-shaped writing 
of the country, recounting the victories 
and achievements of the king. It was a 
suitable object for a museum. The dealer 
entered it as manuscript and therefore 
free. But the examiner only knew of 
manuscripts.on paper or parchment and 
declared that it was “ dressed stone,” like 
mantel-pieces or grave-stones, and as 
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such must pay a duty of fifty per cent. 
The dealer replied that a manuscript 
could be equally on stone, that the figure 
on it was no more than the illustration 
of a book, and that it was the writing, 
not the winged figure, that gave it value. 
But the examiner was not convinced that 
it was anything but dressed stone, and, as 
the consignor had insured it for fifty 
pounds, he put on it the 50 per cent. duty 
of $123. The dealer protested, appealed 
to the Appraiser, and thence to the Col- 
lector, in vain, and then to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but was told to pay the 
duty and make suit, and that if he failed 
he might send it back to London and re- 
ceive back the duty paid, minus one per 
cent. He paid on protest. 

Now the absurdity of such an imposi- 
tion of duty is manifest. It is an em- 
Largo on scholarship. All archeology is 
a matter of scholarship, not of luxury. 
These are old things, historical, purely 
for culture. They interfere with no 
American industry. They cannot be 
made or found in America. An infant 
industry in antiques would be base 
forgery. Whatever may be said against 
other reductions of the tariff, certainly 
such objects as these should be free and 
their entry encouraged. 

Europe laughs at us because our Gov- 
ernment by its absurd tariff assists the 
Old World in keeping its treasures. 
Washington says to Italy and Greece and 
Turkey: You forbid your treasures to 
go out of your countries, and we will 
help you by forbidding good things to 
come here. Wonderful specimens of an- 
cient glass are dug up in Greek or Roman 
or Phenician graves, iridescent with the 
pittings in the earth of two thousand 
years, and when a dealer wants to bring 
them to this country we tell him that 
our appraisers will watch the Marquand 
or Dana sales of fine things and put a 
60 per cent. duty on their value here, 
rather than on what they cost abroad. 
Or some glorious Persian plaque or tiling 
is found and brought here, and the col- 
lector of rare taste and education who 
might get it for $1,000 is compelledtopay 
$1,500, or, if that is beyond his means, it 
is sent back to London or Paris, to civil- 
ized countries that do not punish men 
for doing good with their money. Only 
the United States shows this folly. When 
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the tariff is revised let objects of art and 
archeology a hundred years old come in 
free, as do all foreign books and English 
books a hundred years old. 

They tell the story—we do not vouch 
for it, altho it is current in art circles— 
that there was once brought to this coun- 
try a wonderful piece of work in silver 
and enamel representing the Crucifixion, 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and signed with 
his initials. When duty was demanded on 
it the importer urged that no infant in- 
dustry was endangered, as it wasvery old, 
and when asked to prove it he showed 
the inscription “B.C.” But were the 
throne of Solomon or Moses’s tables of 
the law to be found now and brought to 
New York, or any other object, no mat- 
ter how early B. C., the Collector would 
sit at the receipt of customs, even as Juno 
sat at the door of Alcmena to prevent the 
birth of Hercules, and forbid it to be 
brought in until it had paid a monstrous 
entrance fee. In the old words of 
Laurence Sterne, which we too often 
have to quote, “ They order this matter 
better in France.” 


The Useful Citizen 


It is not the man with vast wealth 
and inclination to found libraries or 
colleges who is the only useful citizen. 
Helpfulness in building up a community 
and making a town or city good to live 
in springs from the worth of the indi- 
vidual’s character rather than from his 
pocketbook. An incident reported from 
a thriving little city in Oklahoma is in 
point. 

On the opening of the new lands there 
was laid out in the midst of the town an 
open square ; in its center was the court- 
house and around it were built the strag- 
gling stores of the frontier. The prairie 
winds swept the sandy soil bare in spots 
and the only vegetation was here and 
there a spot of bunch-grass or a strug- 
gling group of sunflowers. The people 
of the town seemed not to care, and the 
unkempt waste was for ten years neg- 
lected and forsaken. The town uncon- 
sciously followed its example and the 
lawns and streets boasted only occasion- 
ally a tree—usually a ragged cottonwood 
without promise of beauty or attractive- 
ness. 
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One day a young business man went 
to the municipal officers and made an 
odd proposal: “I have not money 
enough to do it myself, but if you will 
pay the expense I will give my time to- 
ward improving the square. I will over- 
see the work and look after it as if it 
were my own property.” The officials 
after some deliberation decided to risk 
it and told him to go ahead. 

He had the square plowed and har- 
rowed as for a crop; he sent for several 
thousand elm seedlings, tiny bits of trees 
that seemed scarcely more than straws, so 
small were they. These he set in rows 
like corn and cultivated as he would 
have done with maize. Through the hot 
summer days—and Oklahoma summer 
days are very torrid—he kept up the 
cultivation, while the townsmen looked 
on and smiled. 

The trees grew sturdily. In a year 
they were two feet high; in another 
year they were five feet high—thousands 
of them. The square looked like a young 
nursery. The superintendent notified 
the citizens that they could buy the 
promising trees at a low price; and as 
the necessary thinning went on he sold 


enough to pay all the expense incurred 
in preparing, planting and caring for the 


square. Now the trees are seven to ten 
feet high, thrifty and vigorous, making 
of the square a park, increasing in beauty 
daily and in summer the delight of chil- 
dren and family parties for miles around. 
Another five or ten years and it will be a 
beautiful grove, the shelter of the leaves 
making it possible to seed the ground to 
blue grass and clover. 

That was not all: The thousands of 
trees sold not only paid the actual ex- 
penses of the park, but the buyers set 
them out along the streets and in the 
front yards of town. All over the little 
city are growing these elms, and in a 
decade or two the dwellings will seem to 
be set in a forest, while the highways 
will be lined with graceful shade. Many 
country school districts have taken the 
lesson to heart and purchased the elms 
with which to beautify the school 
grounds, promising shade and comfort 
for the rising generation. A tree-plant- 
ing fashion has spread over the coun- 
try, with an influence for positive 
advancement that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 
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The bringing about of this transfor- 
mation did not cost its originator any- 
thing but a little time. He simply proved 
his right to the title of useful citizen by 
his willingness to use in the welfare of 
the town the same intelligence and en- 
ergy that he expended in the manage- 
ment of his own business. 

Not all of us can plant trees. Even in 
the West, where communities are new 
and conditions offer large opportunity for 
beginning plans aright, there cannot be 
a repetition in every town of the Okla- 
homan’s pleasing example. But towns 
need- other things besides trees. These 
needs are usually attainable through un- 
selfish effort rather than through wealth. 
The useful citizen can assist in obtaining 
them to as great a degree as the rich 
benefactor, and often with a wider in- 
fluence for good on the community. 
Probably the most patent duty lies in the 
improvement of the town’s physical ap- 
pearance, and here is where the useful 
citizen who does things rather than stands 
around and talks about them can most 
exploit his usefulness. It was not the 
thousand men bemoaning the unkempt- 
ness of the square who corrected the evil 
and set the town toward higher ideals— 
it was the one man who quietly thought 
out a plan and then carried it to comple- 
tion. 

Not all towns can possess municipal 
greatness, but all can have municipal 
attractiveness. To what degree this is 
attained depends upon the character of 
its people, or, rather, upon the useful 
citizens to whom the needs of the com- 
munity appeal and who will not hesitate 
in donating time and effort to the public 


ood. 
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Shall Burglars Wear Gloves? 


THIS is a serious question for the 
professional thief to consider, or, in- 
deed, for anybody who uses his fingers 
in an unlawful way. Several years 
ago, a member of the staff of THE In- 
DEPENDENT, inspecting the Bureau of 
Identification in Paris, was given a 
document to look at. His hands be- 
ing reasonably clean, no apparent 
mark was left on the paper, which he 
examined and returned to M. Bertil- 
lon. That gentleman, however, as- 
sured him that he had left his signa- 
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ture on the paper. Dusting over it a 
little black powder, and viewing it 
through the microscope, showed a 
thumb and finger impression upon it. 
“This is positive evidence,” said M. 
Bertillon, “‘ that you have handled this 
paper, and some day evidence of this 
character will be very important in the 
court.” 

This prophecy has been verified in 
England two or three times within the 
last few years. A thief has left his 
fingermarks sometimes upon a win- 
dow pane or on the casements of doors. 
These have been photographed and 
compared with the finger prints of the 
person charged with the offense, and 
have been successful in establishing his 
identity. The other day a thief was 
so caught by the impression of his 
thumb on a wax seal he had tampered 
with. Or, if the thief is a profes- 
sional and has served a term of im- 
prisonment, a comparison of the finger 
marks he has left behind him with 
those on file in the Bureau of Identifi- 
cation may lead to his detection and 
arrest. Criminals have been tracked 
by their footprints, but fingerprints 
may furnish a more exact trail. 

More than one great trial in recent 
years has depended upon expert testi- 
mony in handwriting and great differ- 
ence in opinion has been the result. 
In some of these cases the evidence 
would have been practically conclusive 
if it could have been shown that the 
accused person had left his finger- 
marks upon the paper which he was 
supposed to have written. 

A person’s signature may vary or 
may be counterfeited, but finger- 
prints do not vary, or change with 
years, and the fingerprints of no two 
persons are alike. The Chinese have 
long since used them as a means of 
identification on passports. The fin- 
gerprint is easy to take and easy to 
compare with the original. The value 
of this means of identification is by no 
means confined to criminal processes. 
John Smith, if he happens to be illit- 
erate, instead of making a cross with 
a pen and declaring it “ his mark ” may 
place his finger impression on the doc- 
ument, a mark which nobody else can 
counterfeit. This may be putting a 


premium on illiteracy. Now that 
typewriting has so far superseded 
longhand, the pen may eventually be 
laid down forever, and all signatures 
attached by thumb or finger. We can 
even imagine the gentle maiden clos- 
ing her love letter with an application 
of her whole five fingers at once, indel- 
ible proof that her hand is given away. 
In India the fingerprint system is be- 
ing rapidly introduced for commercial 
purposes, in registering the sale and 
purchase of land, in banking matters 
and in the registration of immigrants 
and civil and military pensioners. It 
has been suggested that it might be 
used for the registration of voters. It 
might be possible to tell then how 
many times a man has voted on elec- 
tion day. 

While the system of identification 
by the measurements of the head, ears, 
hands and feet has been developed 
most in France and has already proved 
of great value to identifying criminals, 
the use of fingerprints has been most 
developed in England, and there are 
now between 70,000 and 80,000 finger- 
print records in Scotland Yard, Lon- 
don; and last year 3,642 identifications 
were made there by this system. 

It is evident that while the finger- 
print method can easily be used on a 
passport, check or railroad ticket to 
identify the person who presents it, 
it is another and more difficult prob- 
lem to file a fingerprint among a 
hundred thousand others, so that it can 
be found when wanted to be compared 
with a later impression made by the 
same person. For a long time the 
utility of the fingerprint system was 
limited by the lack of a proper and easy 
system of classification. This diffi- 
culty has now been overcome by Mr. 
E. R. Henry, of Scotland Yard, and 
not only may fingerprints be as easily 
classified as head measurements, but 
they may be found in the files with 
much more rapidity. Another argu- 
ment for their use is that but little ap- 
paratus and no special skill is required 
to take them. The cities and States 
which have adopted the Bertillon 
method are now, many of them, add- 
ing the fingerprint system as an auxil- 
iary to identification by head measure- 
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ments. In New York City, however, 
for the past two years identification of 
criminals is effected almost entirely 
by the fingerprint system, and it 
formed a part of the city’s exhibition 
at St. Louis..  ] 

A We have seen, altho it was 
Treasonable not sent to us, the program 
Conference of a religious conference to 
be held in Atlanta shortly which de- 
serves anything but commendation. 
It is a call for a congress of Southern 
Congregationalists. One would judge 
from the invitation, until he reads the 
program, that it was meant to repre- 
sent and include the churches of the 
denomination in the South. But such 
is not the case. There are dozens of 
speakers advertised, many innocent of 
its purpose, and a week of meetings, 
but two hundred churches are carefully 
excluded. Not a colored man is to be 
allowed on the platform, even altho the 
Assistant Moderator of the National 
Council, a man equal in eloquence and 
ability to any of the speakers invited, 
lives in Atlanta. The purpose is evi- 
dent; it is to show the people of the 
South that Congregationalism draws 
the color line and that white people 
can be Congregationalists in the South 
and not be contaminated by associa- 
tion with negroes. Some months ago 
there was another sort of a meeting of 
Congregationalists in Atlanta, in 
which colored men were active, but 
then half the invited speakers were 
white. It was to get the smell of that 
meeting out of the air that this lily- 
white Congregational Conference is 
called. We call it treasonable; for the 
National Council and the whole de- 
nomination are on record against this 
forced separation of Christians by 
color. These men promised to be true 
to the principles of their Church. We 
remember when they came to the Na- 
tional Council at Worcester and were 
asked if they would unite in the same 
conferences with their colored 
churches, Mr. McDaniel, their spokes- 
man,’ positively promised, and added 
impressively, “ Do I look like a liar?” 
But the promise has never been kept; 
and now even Northern white men 
there are infected with the taint, and 
seem to expect that they can without 
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rebuke throw overboard half their 
membership. It is treason to Christ. 
He did not treat Samaritans that way. 
as 
It is bad enough to have 
three different and incom- 
mensurable names for every 
place in Manchuria, a Russian, a Japa- 
nese and a Chinese, with such variants 
as the ignorance and the ingenuity of 
field correspondents can devise, but we 
must protest against the growing custom 
of changing names. We had got a very 
good mental picture of Lone Tree Hill, 
we could see it with our eyes shut, when 
its name was changed to Putilov Hill, in 
honor of the heroic Russian officer who 
captured it, a gentleman we did not know 
at all and of whose appearance we could 
form no conception. Some years ago, 
when Ta-Lien-Wan rose above our men- 
tal horizon we committed the whole 
name to memory, because we understood 
it was to be the commercial metropolis 
of the Far East. But when the Russians 
took possession the town was baptized 
Dalny, according to the rites of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Nowthat the Japanese 
have captured it the name is to be 
changed to Tairen. This is supposed to 
be the same as the original, but owing 
to the fact that the Japanese cannot say 
1 and the Chinese cannot pronounce r 
the necessary modifications make quite 
a different looking name of it. We hope 
that the Japanese will keep the port now. 
ef 


Manchurian 
Aliases 


An illustration of the sad destruction 
of historical monuments has lately been 
reported by Prof. Flinders Petrie. The 
earliest records of the second and third 
dynasties of Egypt are at the copper and 
turquoise mines of Mount Sinai; and 
these Professor Petrie determined to 
study carefully. But the expedition 
found to their dismay that a mining com- 
pany which tried in 1901 to search for 
turquoise had destroyed the larger part 
of the ancient sculptures. Of the 41 in- 


‘scriptions only 11 remained in good con- 


dition, and 24 have entirely vanished. 
The workmen were allowed to destroy 
what the Egyptian Government would 
never have allowed to be cut out and car- 
ried to a European museum. After all 
there was something to be said for carry- 
ing the Elgin marbles to London. 





Financial 


Iron and Steel Recovery 


JANuARY’s report from the iron fur- 
naces shows that all records were 
broken by an output of 1,776,568 tons, 
a quantity almost twice as great as 
the output in January, 1904. The pre- 
vious high record had been that of May, 
1903, when 1,713,614 tons were pro- 
duced. For that year the total was 
18,009,252 tons. The industry begins 
the present year at the rate of 21,000,- 
000. Steel mills are so pressed that 
deliveries are much delayed. Prompt 
shipments of billets are made only at 
a considerable premium. Another ad- 
vance in the price of wire products has 
made good the reduction ordered last 
summer. Recovery in this great in- 
dustry is also indicated by the increase 
of the Steel Corporation’s net earnings 
for the quarter ending with December, 
accompanied by an increase in three 
months of the company’s unfilled or- 
ders on hand from 3,027,000 to 4,696,- 


000 tons. 
& 


Railway Consolidation 


GROWING community of interest, or 
consolidation by purchase, is again ex- 
emplified by the election of Henry H. 
Rogers and H. C. Frick to the Atchi- 
son board. Possible control of the 
Atchison road by Rockefeller interests 
was foreseen when the purchase of 
$25,000,000 of Atchison stock was an- 
nounced some months ago. It may be 
that what is called the Standard Oil 
group of capitalists now controls all 
the great lines west of the Mississippi 
except the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. Their interest in 
the latter is not yet determined, but 
depends in some measure upon pend- 
ing litigation. Their relations to the 
Gould system are well known. Recent 
reports assign to them a very large in- 
terest in New York Central, in the 
management of which their influence 
is seen. The power which has thus 
been concentrated in the hands of a 
very few men could be used by them 
to end all the evils of unjust discrimi- 
nation which have caused the demand 


for direct regulation of rates by the 


Government. 
x 


THE total value of franchises in New 
York City, as recently determined 
for taxation by the Commissioners, is 
$251,521,450. 

....Negotiations have been closed for 
the acquisition of the New York & Ot- 
tawa Railroad by the New York Cen- 
tral. The road runs from Tupper Lake 
to Ottawa, 128 miles. 


.... The output of steel in this coun- 
try last year was 7,859,140 tons, against 
8,592,829 in 1903. The quantity of 
steel rails made was 2,084,438 tons, 
against 2,873,228 in the preceding year. 


....Of the apple crop of the United 
States in 1904, the largest in recent 
years, 6,254,788 bushels. were exported, 
the bulk going to England. From 
Canada and this country Great Britain 
received 10,904,977 bushels. 


...-Holders of the preferred or the 
common stock of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway Company are en- 
titled to subscribe to the company’s 
new Fifty-Year Four Per Cent. Gold 
Convertible Bonds ($50,000,000 au- 
thorized), to the extent of 15 per cent. 
of their holdings, between the dates of 
April 3d and April 8th, both inclusive. 
These bonds will be convertible, on or 
after June Ist, 1906, and prior to June 
Ist, 1918, into paid-up shares of the 
common stock of the same par value. 
There is to be no additional mortgage 
on the company’s present property, ex- 
cept by way of further security for 
bonds issued prior to January Ist, 1905, 
unless these convertible bonds shall be 
included in the debt secured by it. Sub- 
scriptions must be made at the office of 
the company, 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able February 2oth. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co., Preferred, 1 per 
cent., quarterly, payable March st. 

B Susq. R. R. Co, Common, 14 per 
cent., payable April 1st. 
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Insurance 


The Growth of Life Insurance 


GIVEN time, is it within the realm of 
possibility that the accumulations of the 
life companies will equal and absorb the 
entire wealth of the nation? Absurd as 
an affirmative answer to this question 
may seem, it is none the less true that, 
theoretically at least, such an eventuality 
is possible, altho, for many reasons, it 
would never be permiited. The possi- 
bility is hightened and sustained by the 
fact that life insurance has been almost 
reduced to an exact science, the laws of 
which, when faithfully observed, render 
failure difficult. It must necessarily fol- 
low, then, that the accumulations will 
always increase and never decrease. If 
this increase will about keep pace with 
that of the general wealth the relative 
positions will remain unchanged, but if 
it waxes in growth two or three times 
as fast and encounters no retardative, 
then it becomes merely a question of time 
when life insurance will own in fee and 
hold on mortgage everything of ma- 
terial value in the Commonwealth. 

We find from the statistics compiled 
by the United States Census Office that 
the estimated wealth of the country in 
1880 was $43,650,000,000 ; in 1890 it had 
risen to $65,000,000,000, which was an 
increase of 49 per cent.; in 1900 the fig- 
ures went to about $94,300,000,000, be- 
ing an increase since 1890 of 45 per cent. 

According to the reports of the New 
York Insurance Department the aggre- 
gate assets of the 32 life companies re- 
porting for the year ending December 
31, 1893, were $971,857,224. Ten years 
later, December 31, 1903, 42 companies 
reported total funds of $2,226,423,202, 
an increase of accumulated assets of $1,- 
254,505,978, or 129 per cent. Six of 
these companies held of this sum $1,490,- 
330,197 and three of the six controlled 
$1,133,178,500. 

We find from the same statistical au- 
thority that three companies had on De- 
cember 31, 1884, combined assets of 
$220,073,756; on December 31, 1894, 
$547,439,754, a gain of 148 per cent. ; on 
December 31, 1904, $1,245,591,652, an- 
other gain in ten years of 127 per cent. 
Comparing the rate of increase in na- 
tional wealth with that made by the com- 
panies in accumulated assets, we arrive 
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at the idea underlying the question we 
started with. 

Consideration of the matter at this 
time would seem to be of more impor- 
tance to the companies than to any one 
else. Compact and small is the number 
of managements controlling about one- 
fortieth of the estimated wealth of the 
nation. Instead of continuing the proc- 
ess of accumulation, so long followed, 
would they not save themselves future 
trouble by devising some method for 
properly and safely dispersing a portion 
of their funds? The present struggle in 
this country on the part of the masses is 
mainly one for decentralization ; signs of 
this are manifold in commercial and po- 
litical life. It is growing increasingly 
apparent that, failing to break the hold 
of comparatively small numbers of per- 
sons in vast accumulations embarked in 
important industries and public utilities, 
there will be a demand so unanimous and 
imperative for government proprietor- 
ship that it cannot be resisted. 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


The fifty-ninth annual statement of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., of which Colonel Jacob L. 
Greene is President, which appears in full else- 
where in this issue, is full of vital interest. The 
company’s admitted assets on New Year’s Day 
were $65,224,841, or a gain of $291,887 over 
last year’s figures. The surplus is now $4,828,- 
696, as against $4,629,812 a year ago. The 
ratio of expenses of management to receipts 
during the past year was $11.96 per cent. The 
year before it was $12.08. Seventy thousand 
four hundred and fifty-four policies, insuring 
$167,167,515, were binding at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31st. This company con- 
tinues to enjoy its full measure of prosperity. 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

According to the fcrty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany the total assets are now $17,486,444, which 
is an increase of $494,069. The income during 
the year just closed was $4,292,367, against 
which there were total disbursements of $3,- 
564,931, leaving a surplus balance of $737,436. 
This company has just been reorganized, and 
John Tatlock is the new President. Its pros- 
pects are exceedingly bright. 


The thirty-third annual statement of the 
Armenia Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of which John I. Shaw is President, shows 
total resources of $367,928; the surplus to pol- 
icyholders is seen to be $258,008. 
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Fifty-ninth Annual Report 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insuranee Company. 


Or 


To the Members :— 


The experience of The Connecticut Mutual in 
its fifty-ninth year was satisfactory and may be 
thus outlined: Some increase in the new busi- 
ness written, in the amount of business in force, 
in premium income, in interest and rents, in 
assets and in surplus; a somewhat heavier mor- 
tality than in the preceding year, though still 
considerably less than that expected, giving a 
saving of $252,823, with no outstanding contested 
claims; a considerable decrease in the amount 
and cost of foreclosed real estate; a recovery in 
the market value of other securities of over 
$576,000, as against the shrinkage of about $770,- 
in 1903; a reduction in the ratio of expense to 
income; a sound condition throughout. The 
company continues in that steady, full tide of 
beneficent operation which has for so many 
years distinguished it among all others, by ad- 
ministrative methods which hold always one 
grand object in view: a maximum of result to 
its beneficiaries at a minimum of cost to its 
policy-holders, each and all. 

All details will be found in the financial state- 
ment which accompanies this report. 


AN INTERESTING SUMMARY. 


A summary of the operations of fifty-nine 
years may be stated thus: Received from policy- 
holders, $232,759,264.33 ; returned to policy-hold- 
ers and their beneficiaries, $234,353,488.98, or 
$1,594,224.65 more than the amount received 
from them; with assets in hand of $65,224,- 
841.5:;, and a surplus of $4,828,696.64 with which 
to meet a liability, actual and contingent, of 
$60,396,144.89 on $167,167,515.00 at risk on 70,- 
44 policies. Except in the possible case of some 
society or concern with only a local and slight 
membership, no comparable results have been 





accomplished by any other American life in- 
surance company. 


PERSISTENCE OF BUSINESS. 


As for many years past, a most gratifying 
feature of our experience has been the persist- 
ence of our business. It has been no small factor 
in the company’s prosperity. Business which 
goes off rapidly can be replaced rapidly only ac 
an. undue cost. Business which stays costs little, 
and permits the taking of new business sufficient 
for a uniform good experience at such moderate 
cost as does not disturb the favorable average. 
That is one of the simple secrets of The Con- 
necticut Mutual’s unequaled success. 


NEW BUSINESS: ITS CHARACTER AND COST. 


The new business of the year somewhat ex- 
ceeded that of 19038, and also exceeded the 
amount of business ceasing; so that there was 
some increase in the amount in force. The new 
business was selected with our usual constant 
care to take only such risks as are likely to give 
the same favorable mortality experience which 
has been so large a factor in reducing the actual 
yearly cost of our insurance hitherto; and it has 
been taken on the same low basis of cost which 
has been directly reflected in our large dividends 
to policy-holders throughout the company’s life- 
time. 

To the faithful agents who in the midst of a 
thoroughly demoralized competition and despite 
the always pressing temptation of much higher 
commissions and allowances from others, choose 
to abide steadfast in our service because of its 
greater value to those whose need they sincerely 
seek to serve, there is due alike from the man- 
agement and from the policy-holders benefited 
thereby the distinct and constant recognition of 
the high, unselfish quality of their labors for the 
greater good of the whole membership. 


RELATION OF MORTALITY TO NEW BUSINESS. 


The public is often given to understand that 
as a large and rapid influx of new business tends 
for a time to keep down the average age of the | 
business as a whole and so to make the death 
losses appear a smaller percentage of the whole 
amount at risk, it really gives a comparatively 
better mortality experience and therefore justi- 


fies its abnormal cost, This is not true. It be- 
lies the whole basis and structure of life insur- 
ance. It is worth a moment’s examination: 
Take 10,000 sound men, aged 30, insured for 
$10,000 each, or $100,000,000 altogether. We 
know within safe limits how many of these men 
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will die each year until all are gone; we charge 
each one the premium adequate to meet that 
rate of loss, and from the premiums make the 
proper reserves. The first year only 84 will die, 
the company will pay out $840,000, or only 
eighty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. of the 
amount at risk; twenty years later there will 
be 8,180 of these men living, with $81,800,000 at 
risk ; 124 of them will die that year, the company 
will pay out $1,240,000, or 1% per cent. of the 
amount at risk; in the fortieth year 4,418 will 
be living, with $44,180,000 at risk, 265 will die, 
the company will pay out $2,650,000, or about 6 
per cent. of the amount at risk; in the fiftieth 
year there will be 1,770 living, with $17,700,000 
at risk, 230 will die, the company will pay out 
$2,300,000, or 13 per cent. of the amount at risk ; 
in the sixtieth year only 216 will be living, with 
$2,160,000 at risk, 63 will die, the company will 
pay out $630,000, or about 30 per cent. of the 
amount at risk. But the mortality which in the 
sixtieth year of the business calls for 30 per 
cent. of the amount at risk is just as normal and 
just as favorable to the company as that which 
in the first year called for only eighty-four one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent.; and if the company 
has charged the proper premiums and kept the 
proper reserves it is just as well prepared to 
pay the 30 per cent. as it was to pay the eighty- 
four one-hundredths of 1 per cent.; and if the 
business was well selected and well located, the 
chances for a mortality more favorable than 
that calculated for, with a consequent saving on 
losses, have been equally good all the way 
through. 

No amount of forcing at whatever cost can 
always keep the inflow of new business greater 
than the outgo of the old. In the nature of 
things the day will inevitably come with any 
company when its amount at risk must come to 
a practical standstill and the age of its business, 
and the consequent ratio of its death losses to 
the amount at risk, reach the maximum average. 
In that day the greater amount at risk and the 
higher the cost at which it was obtained, the 
greater will be the struggle and the higher the 
cost of keeping it at even a standstill. 


SECURITIES. 


The corporate securities held by us are of the 
highest class. Their par value is $25,361,070; 
tney cost $25,685,116 and are worth in the market 
$26,694,418, or $1,009,302 more than their cost 
and $1,333,348 more than their par value. The 
year 1903 saw an almost unprecedented shrink- 
age in the market value of such securities, that 
upon our own holdings aggregating $770,000. 
The past year has seen a large recovery toward 





what may generally be regarded as an average 
normal valuation. Some of our securities affect- 
ed by the shrinkage have been sold ; the recovery 
on those still held is over $576,000. 


BEAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


One of the most remarkable, as it was the 
most unforeseen, incident of the financial history 
of the last two decades, has been the changes 
wrought in the conditions affecting the values of 
city real estate, caused mainly by the develop- 
ment of street car service. Before the advent of 
the electric trolley living at a distance from 
business centers was difficult and expensive. 
Population tended to gather compactly in their 
hear proximity. It spread only as it was forced 
outward by the spread of business. This tended 
to both increase and steadiness in values and to 
certainty in their realization. To-day the elec- 
tric street car, with its speed, its comfort 
and its acegssibility, the free mail delivery and 
the telephone, have largely reversed the condi- 
tions and are leading the population to spread 
out freely in search of space, light, air, more 
privacy and cheaper land. The older settled 
parts of most of our larger cities thus find then- 
selves in an active competition which can be met 
only by a reduction in prices which but a few 
years ago were justified by every measurable 
condition then in sight. For obvious reasons 
this great change has caused individual losses 
which have led to many foreclosures of loans 
justifiably made under former conditions of 
higher and. supposedly stable values, and the 
dullness of the real estate market, due in some 
part to the continued operation of the changes 
noted, has in many cases compelled the lender 
to become the owner of the security. 

In all this experience this company has had 
its share along with others. It now has fore 
closed real estate which cost it $8,678,593. This 
is being gradually absorbed; some at a profit, 
some at a loss. Among our liabilities we carry 
an item for contingent depreciation of about 
$350,000. We intend to make no unnecessary 
sacrifices, So far our profit and loss account 00 
foreclosed real estate as a whole is $1,368,943 to 
the good. 

In our present more limited loans upon this 
class of property we are taking such account of 
the conditions referred to as we believe will 
guard against a future repetition of past & 
periences. 

Notwithstanding the conditions which have 
changed and unsettled real estate values 0 
many localities, and which are still in progres, 
it may well be that when they shall have be 
come more completely developed and their oper 
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ations more fully defined and their inherent 
limitations better understood, real estate, on the 
resultant basis of values, may recover much of 
its former favor, especially in view of the grow- 
ing difficulties in obtaining out of the great flood 
of corporate securities those of a thoroughly con- 
servative character and for which the future 
demand is likely to be far greater than any pos- 
sible supply. The funds asking thoroughly safe 
investment, whether by savings banks, insurance 
companies, trustees of institutions and estates, 
or private individuals, need to have available 
every form of security that offers a stable basis 
of income and of ultimate value. 


THE BUSINESS IDEAL OF THE CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL, 


Every business or enterprise undertaken for 
a distinct and particular service to the public, 
and which assumes to offer men something 
they truly need, and something for which those 
who need it should be willing to pay its true and 
necessary cost, carries within itself an ideal of 
method peculiar and necessary to the purpose 
intended, appropriate and effective to the form 
of result intended and essential to its perfect 
realization. 

Especially is this true of mutual life insur- 
ance. It takes note of the great fact that he 
who has married a wife and made her depend- 
ent on him, and brought into the world helpless 
children yet more dependent, has assumed to- 
ward them and toward society itself a responsi- 
bility not only for their daily bread, but for all 
the manifold needs of their whole dependent 
future, which he cannot shirk and remain a true 
man; a responsibility which, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, it takes his whole normal life- 
time rightly to discharge, and one which his 
earlier decease must leave unfulfilled, to the 
great loss and injury of his dependent ones. 
And the risk, the danger of this loss, rests upon 
them day by day and every day. In the great 
majority of cases there is in hand no financial 
provision fully adequate and available to re- 
Place for all their future that which his family 
would lose in his death. There is but one way 
in which that provision can be made at once and 
kept always ready and secure. He must insure 
his life for the benefit of those who will lose by 
its loss. In no otherwise can his responsibility 
be fulfilled for their whole future, which is as 
much his to provide for as is their present. 

And it is this which we offer to do for him, 
for them; to take his money while he lives and, 
to the fullest extent that money, much or little, 
enables us, to provide for them when he is gone. 
It 's a sober undertaking; it is his duty; it is 





our trust. And because it is his duty, and a 
transaction whose benefit goes to others but 
whose burden falls on him, and in order that the 
benefit may be as great as possible to those who 
need it, and that in proportion to the benefit 
given the burden on him may be as small as 
possible, we offer to do the business on the 
mutual plan; to make no profit out of it for 
stockholders, but to charge him a premium 
which is certain to be adequate, and then, year 
by year, by careful selection or risks, by proper 
investment of reserves, and by economy in ex- 
penses, to save as much of that premium as pos- 
sible and return it to him year by year, so that 
each year he gets his insurance at its actual 
yearly cost to the company. 

And the full meaning of mutuality is, that 
what the plan does for one it does equally for 
each one. It does not set up a scheme of de-~ 
ferred dividends for twenty years, make each 
man pay his full premium each year regardless 
of what the actual cost has been for the year, 
make him leave with the company each year’s 
surplus from his premiums, to be forfeited if he 
dies or lapses, and to be finally divided up by 
the one-third—more or less—of those who sur- 
vive and pay throughout the term ; a speculation 
by each one in what he hopes he may not lose 
but some one else will; a pool to which all con- 
tribute, but which a few only will divide; a 
gamble as to who those few shall be. True 
mutuality in life insurance does not thus seek 
to favor a few at the expense of the many—to 
give the few what the many have lost. It 
charges each man a premium proportioned to his 
risk, and so charges every man alike. It ascer- 
tains each year each man’s like proportion of 
the actual cost of the whole year’s operation, 
and, returning.to each man what he has paid 
in excess of his due part of that cost, gives to 
every policy-holder alike his insurance at its 
actual cost, with no discrimination in favor of 
any one, with no hardship upon any one. Bach 
pays his own actual cost; each gets back his own 
contribution to the surplus created by all alike. 

That is the ideal purpose and that is the ideal 
method—the actual “square deal”—of mutual 
life insurance. 

How truly and steadfastly The Connecticut 
Mutual has held to these ideals, and in what un- 
equaled measure it has realized for its members 
and for their beneficiaries their best result, is 
told through all its history, and each recurring 
year witnesses it anew. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jacos L. GREENE, 
President. 


January 23, 1905. 
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The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET. 








New York, February 8, 1905. 


To the Stockholders of 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company: 


Pursuant to a vote of the Board of Directors, adopted February 1, 1905, the privilege will be given to 
the holders of the Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the Company to subscribe, upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter stated, between April 3 and April 8, 1905, both inclusibe (after which latter date the 
pribilege Will cease) for an amount of the Convertible Bonds, hereinafter described, equal to fifteen per 
cent. (1§%) of their respective holdings of the Stock of the Company, as registered on its books at the close 
of business on February 25, 1905. The bonds referred to are part of an authorized issue of $50,000,000 of 
Fifty-Year Four Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds of the Company to be issued pursuant to an indenture 
dated February 9, 1905, to be executed by the Company and by the Morton Trust Company, as trustee. 

The bonds now offered to the stockholders will bear interest from April 1, 1905, and will be convert: 
ible, on or after June 1, 1906, but prior to June 1, 1918, at the option of the holder, into paid-up shares of 
the Common Stock of the Railway Company of the same par value. 

The bonds will be payable on June 1, 1955, and will bear interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable June 1st and December Ist (the first coupon being for two months’ interest); and both 
principal and interest will be payable in gold coin of the United States of the present standard of weight 
and fineness, without deduction from either principal or interest for any tax or taxes which the Railway Com- 
pany or the Trustee may be required to pay or to retain therefrom under any present or future law of the 
United States or of any State, Territory, county or municipality therein. They will be issued as coupon 
bonds each for the principal sum of $1,000, and as registered bonds without coupons, each for the principal 
sum of $1,000 or $5,000 or any multiple of $5,000 that may be authorized by the Board of Directors. The 
coupon bonds will be exchangeable for registered bonds and the registered bonds for coupon bonds. The 
bonds may be called for redemption by the Company on any interest day, at 110 per cent. of their par value 
and accrued interest, notice of such call being advertised as provided in the indenture; but when so called 
for redemption they may, at the option of the holders, provided the time for conversion has not expired, be 
converted into stock, as aforesaid, at any time before the day named for redemption. 

The bond and indenture will provide that the Railway Company will not execute any new mortgage 
upon any of the lines of railway owned by it on January 1, 1905, except by way of further security for bonds 
issued under mortgages executed by the Railway Company prior to that date, unless such new mortgage shall 
provide that all such Convertible Bonds issued and to be issued shall be included in the debt secured by 
such new mortgage. For further particulars as to the terms and conditions of the bonds reference is made 
to the indenture above referred to, copies of which may be obtained on application. 

Warrants signed by the Comptroller or a Deputy Comptroller and by the Transfer Agent or an Assist: 
ant Transfer Agent, will be issued to each stockholder, specifying the amount of the bonds in respect of 
which the stockholder is entitled to a subscription privilege. Subscription warrants, entitling the holder to 
subscribe, as hereinafter stated, will be issued only for amounts of $1,000 or multiples thereof. For each 
fraction of a $1,000 bond in respect of which a stockholder is entitled to a subscription privilege, a fractional 
warrant will be issued which will not entitle the holder to subscribe, but which, if presented prior to April 
8, 1905, with other fractional warrants in an amount aggregating $1,000, will be exchangeable for a subscrip- 
tion warrant for a $1,000 bond; and, if the surrendered fractional warrants include a fraction in excess of 
$1,000, a new fractional warrant will be issued for such fraction. 

Such warrants will be mailed within 15 days after February 25, 1905, to the stockholders who have 
filed permanent dividend orders with the Company, to the addresses indicated on such orders; and where 
dividends are collected by bankers, brokers or others, on powers of attorney or other authority, the warrants 
will be sent to such authorized parties for delivery to the stockholders, unless other instructions are received 
relative thereto prior to February 25, 1905. Warrants not provided for as above can be obtained at the office 
of the Company not later than March 25, 1905. 

On the back of each subscription warrant for $1,000 or a multiple thereof will be five forms, viz. : (1) 
a form of assignment to be executed by the stockholder in case he desires to assign his privilege of subscrip- 
tion; (2) a form of subscription to be executed by the stockholder, or by his assignee, at the time of mak- 
ing payment of the first installment hereinafter mentioned; (3) a form of receipt to be signed by the Treas- 
urer or an Assistant Treasurer of the Company upon’payment of such first installment; (4) a form of receipt 
to be signed by the Treasurer or an Assistant Treasurer of the Company upon payment of the second install- 
ment hereinafter mentioned; and (§) a form of assignment of the subscription after the payment of one or 
more of the installments in case the party making the subscription desires to assign the same. 

On each fractional warrant will be a form of assignment thereof. 

The pribilege of subscription will be accorded only ta the holders of such subscription warrants for 


1,000 or a multiple thereof and to their assigns under assignments executed avon the warrants in t 
orescribed form. 
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No subscription for a fraction of 4 bond Will be recefbed. Fractional warrants may be sold in the 
market, and When presented prior to April 8, 1905, in amounts of $1,000 or more, may be exchanged, as 
abobe stated, for subscription warrants entitling the holder to subscribe for a full bond. The Company 
cannot bay or sell fractions. 

The subscriptions for the bonds are to be made at their par value, payable in installments as herein- 
after stated; but the bonds deliverable upon payment of the whole subscription price will bear interest 
from April 1, 1905. 

The subscription price, viz. : $1,000 for each $1,000 bond, will be payable in installments, as follows : 

25 per cent. between April 3 and April 8, 1905, both inclusive. 
37% per cent. on or before July 5, 1905. 
3734 per cent. on or before September 30, 1905. 

The subscription warrants must be presented and the subscriptions must be made thereon and the 
first installment of the subscription price must be paid between April 3 and April 8, 1905, both inclusive. 
If a warrant is not presented and the subscription made and the first installment paid thereon during the 
period beginning April 3 and ending April 8, 1905, the warrant will become wholly void and of no value, 
and the privilege of subscription of the stockholder Will cease. 

The warrants must again be presented and the second installment must be paid and such payment 
must be endorsed on the warrants on or before July §, 1905. 

The third and final installment must be paid and the warrants be returned to the Company for can- 
cellation on or before September 30, 1905, upon delivery of the bonds, 

Failure to pay the second or third installment when and as payable, will operate as a forfeiture of all 
rights in respect of the subscription and any installment or installments previously paid. 

The subscriptions must be made at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street in the City of New 
York, and each payment must be made at said office, in cash or by certified check payable to The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, and receipt of such payment in each case must be endorsed on the 
warrants by the Treasurer or an Assistant Treasurer of the Company. 

A stockholder who may wish to subscribe for a portion of the amount covered by a subscription 
warrant and to dispose of the right to subscribe for the remainder, or who may wish to dispose of the right 
of subscribing for a portion to one person and the right of subscribing for the remainder to another person, 
may return the warrants to the office of the Company with precise written instructions in order that the war- 
rant may be exchanged for other suitable warrants prior to April 8, 1905. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
D. L. GALLUP, 





Comptroller. 
1905 


United States Life Insurance bo. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - 





1875— 1905 — 1850—— TH 


The MIDDLESEX 


BanKing Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONRETICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


President 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 
64 Tau Van Weamon Basse tnvestaeut Coe Denver Cols, 

SF 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 
New York, January 30th, 1905. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT.on the common stock of this 
company has this day been ope ae) February 20th next 
pot ——. stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on Tuesday, Feb- 

y , 1 ° 

Common stock transfer books will close at 3 P.M. February 14th, 

and reopen February 2ist at 10 A. M. 


HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


Buffalo& Susquehanna Railroad Company 
Preferred Steck Dividend No. 11. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock has been declared, payable March 1, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record February 15, 1905. 

F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Transfer Agents. 


30th YEAR 

















FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, : - - - - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - Pres’t. Cnem. Nat, Bank: 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over. é . $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


sone €1> Dr SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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Size of Binder —~ 
Beats Card Index Systems 


ONE OF THESE OUTFITS peut in your dak will 
save you more time, bother and worry 

else you ever bought. Order one ad ry it if tinct wor 
more to YOU than we ask for it, send it 


16 in. wide, 5% in. high 





5S | 


Fs 
a 


SO BS) BS) BSI el nel} 


LOOSE LEAF BINDER. 
with the finest quality of imported Buckram; size size sii 
high, 814 in. wide, 14 in. thick; filled w ith Linen ’ 


Sheets and Indexes. 

O HUNDRED PRINTED RECORD SHEETS— 
Size 8 in. wide by 5 in. high, made of a fine quality Linen 
Bond paper, your chehan ‘of the following ledger rulings 
—CENTER RULED, EXTRA DEBIT, PETTY LEDGER, 
DOUBLE LEDGER, STANDARD LEDGER—or any of the 
forty [40] different forms OF A in our Free Book. 

oo F ALPHABETICAL IN- 
EX SHEETS with 2 durable tabs printed on both 


_, sheets). 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAIN MOVABLE METAL 
MARKERS—For indexing the records by dates, with- 
out py = ars ¢ alphabetical arrangement. 


“Moore’s Modern Methods con- 
Our Free Book °° tains 128 pages of informationoa 
Soeaoeying ond and Loose 
” 


LeafA Iti the 
ished with this outfit. May we send itt 


JOHN gO Bae MOORE CORPORATION 


Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of ev: hing in the ‘line of Blank Books, Loose Leaf 
Binders and O anse [We do not sell to stationers] 


MMM 


ar he | AiAit ’ 
— | 














SIEGEL, COOPER & CO. 


Private Bankers 


Sixth Avenue, [8th and 19th Streets 
NEW YORK 








Accounts received subject to check ; 
moderate balances required, and 
prompt and efficient service rendered 
at all times. 


Travelers’ Checks and Letters of 
Credit issued, also drafts payable in 
all parts of the world. Foreign 
money bought and sold. 


Four percent. per annum paid on 
time deposits. 


Full information given upon appli- 
cation, and inquiries either by mail 
or by personal visit are requested. 








HOURS: 9A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 














Morton 7 Tru: oe Co. 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, 
Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
Agent. Takes charge of Real and 
Personal Property. 


Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. 
Interest allowed on daily Balances. 
ec 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS. 
LEVI P. MORTON 
THOMAS F. RYAN 
CHARLES H. ALLEN 
JAMES K. CORBIERE.... 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS. 
John Jacob Astor, Geo F. Baker. Edward J. Berwind 
eric Cromywel!, James B. Duke, Henry M. Flagler, G. G. beet 
James N. Jarvie, Walter 8. Johnston, A.D. J 5 h 
—%, D. O. Mills, Levi P. Morton, | A. McCurd a 
b e Foster Peabody, el Rea, Elihu tt, 
Winthro » hutherfurd, Thomas F. Ryan, Jacob H. Schiff, John 
Sloane, Valentine P. Snyder, Harry Payne Whitney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Levi P.!Morton, Thomas F. Ryan, Edward J. Berwind, G. G. 


Haven, James N. Jarvie, George Foster Peabody, Elihu Root, 
Jacob H, Schiff, Harry Payne Whitney. 


$6,000,000 





PREDERICK A, SURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. andActuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd,1905) - -_ ° 


$ 4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 

Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 : 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 : : : 

Decrease in Cutsianiion Death 
Claims, 1904 - . 

Total Payments to Members oni 
their Beneficiaries, - - 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305: 

307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 
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LAMP-FITS. MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


How do you know what chim- Fitlantic Mutual 


ney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. Insurance Company 
49 AND 51 WALL ST REET, NEW YORK 
He don’t. "Organized in 1842 


Do you then? INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
That’s about how lamps are |  PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 


fitted with chimneys by people MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 
who don’t use my Index; and Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
they complain of bad chimneys ! for the Security of its Policies. 


Lam p-F its indeed! Do vou want The profits of the Company revert to the assured 


> ree. and are divided annually upon. the premiums ter- 
the Index: F minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 


: of insurance. 
Macset i Pittsburgh. For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 


fe) ) Pp Oo be Bs U N i T Y. ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 


cordance with the Charter. 
and twice as good as 


a small om in the original hares most he Lee eee ae 
company o' ansas » Vice-Pres’t. 
om speculation, one F ag —y ys THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


bringing in more wells and adding to the value of the JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 
shares, which are stea soing up. 


THE Ay MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas. G.STARTOR FLO) eee 
ee 


i251 THE 2505 |New England Mutual 
MASSACHUSETTS | {ire INSURANCE CO. 


MUTUAL LIFE Post Office Square, = Boston, Mass. 





How does he know? 




















Insurance Gompany ——— ee 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Assets, Jan. 1,1905, -« $38,324,422.73 


JOHN A. HALL, President Liabilities, - <- +  84:635,206.48 
a 4 . 9 a 


i : $3,686,126.25 
hssate, Jem. tot, 1005, = Ga7evuacr-ox | {hil'aastdnestmntemmrt tae 
ssets, Jan. Ist, - e ns wu cles: 
Liabilities, « . 5 eo 33,770,674.54 Every policy has endorsed Phereo m the cash surrender and paid 
Surplus, « - 7 3,300,623.03 insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


a 
Statute. 
Massachusetts Laws on tect the policy holder, chysetts Stat aime, ent values for any age sent on application to 
New York OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


tne Company’s 
GEO. J. WIGHT, F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. S. F. Troll, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual|BUSINESS MEN 


Life Assurance Company NEED A POLICY OF 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. LIFE INSURANCE 


A. G BULLOCK, President. ' ‘ 
January Ist, 1905. —low cost, large indemnity—as best 
ASSETS, $25,457,929.48 | adapted to their practical wants such 


LIABILITIES, 22,908,852.00 | as is issued by the 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Lith surender values stated in every policy, and guaran- | — POVIGeNt Savings Life Assurance Society 


1g, 30S NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 erste BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. | 346 Broadway, o2. a vie New York: 
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59th 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Asserts, January 1, 1904 


For 


$71,581,489.28 
DISBURSED IN 1904. 
For claims by death, 
mati endowments, 
and annuities, 
_ lus returned to 
policy-holders 


1,151,427.43 
and Surren- 
dered Policies 


Profit and Loss.. 
8,660,113.68 


BaLance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1904............ $62,921,375.60 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 
Loans upon Policies of this Company. . or 
Premium Notes on Policies in force........... ° 
Cost of Home Office Property 
a ome Real eee owned by "Ooupany 

° 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued.. 
Rents due and accrued. . R 
Market value of stocks and bonds 
over cost... 
a? uncollected and deferred pre- 


. $912,697.01 
14,311.92 


1,009,301.99 


Less Bills Receivable and aoe” 
Debit Balances 

ApMITTED Assets, December 31, 1904 
LiaB : 


ILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all 
as pape, net, » 


standai 
All ot = liabilities. . 





Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 
11.96 per cent, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1904, 70,454, insuring. . $167,167,515.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, New York City. 





Armenia Insurance C9, 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, . . . . $250,000.00 


JOHN I. SHAW, President. 
J. D. BREMER, Secretary. 


Home Office Building, 524 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1904. 


RESOURCES 
Bonds and Stocks, - - - 


Real Estate, - - - - 
Collateral Loans, - - . 
—— and Mortgages, - - - 
Cash in Bank, - - - 
Cash in Office, - 

Batance Due from Agents, 


Accrued Interest, “2 100.12 


$367,928.07 
LIABILITIES 


Unpaid Losses, . - $23,306.74 
Re-Insurance Reserve, - . . 85,992.84 
Accrued Interest and Commission, - _ ae 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 
$367,928.07 


Bremer, Du Four, Pinkney & Dudley Co, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
80-82 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y 





SH 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


$27,133,640 
24,124,58) 
$3,009,059 


Assets Dec. 33, 1903, 
Liabilities, ’ ° 
Surplus, . * 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, -. St. Paul Building 


F. K. KOHLER. General Agent. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 


346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$100,000,000.00 








LIFE POLICIES | 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL | 

















For Particulars write the HOPE OFFICE 














THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company y New York : 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pansat? 
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Condensed Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1904 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York. i 


INCOME : A 
Received for Premiums -- woof $62,932,097 10 
From all other Sources - 18,070,887 


DISBURSEMENTS $81,002,984 § 
To Policy holders for Claims by Death - . - . $21,100,226 8 
To Policy-holders for Endowments; Dividends; etc. - 13,626,321 § 
For all other Accounts - - - ° 16,656,183 


ASSETS | : $51,382,731 
United States Bonds and oes Securities - $243,191,442 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage - 102,027,893 @ 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities’ - - . - 11,210,000 @ 
Loans on Company’s own Policies . 23,277,736 
Real Estate: Company’s Office Buildings in London, Paris, . 

Berlin, Cape Town, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, Seattle, Buffalo, Little Rock, Sydney . 

and Mexico, and other Real Estate : - - 34,701,700 @ 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies~ - - - > — 17;9739159 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc. - - 8,596,438 & 


LIABILITIES $440,978,371 
Liability for Legal Reserves, etc. - - = $366,620, 5527 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund - 71,457,818 
Liability for Authorized Dividends - . 2,900,000 


$440,978, 371 | 
































BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Richard A. McCurdy Henry H. Rogers James N. Jarvie 96 

James C. Holden . John W. Auchincloss 5 Charles D. Dickey "96 
Hermann C. von Post ’ Theodore Morford Elbridge T. Gerry 96 
Robert Olyphant William Babcock James Speyer 98 
George F. Baker Stuyvesant Fish Charles Lanier " 
Dudley Olcott Augustus D. Juilliard H. McK. Twombly 1900 
Frederic Cromwell Charles E. Miller William H. Truesdale 190 

Julien T. Davies Walter R. Gillette Dumont Clarke 02) 
Charles R. Henderson George G. Haven Cornelius Vanderbilt "027 
Rufus W. Peckham : Adrian Iselin, Jr. Effingham B. Morris 02 
William P. Dixon George S. Bowdoin Robert H. McCurdy "03 
Robert A. Granniss William Rockefeller Elihu Root "04 


HEAD OFFICES 


Mutual Life Buildings, -  - Nassau, Cedar, Liberty, and William Sires 
NEW YORK 











